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FOUR POPULAR SONGS OF ITALY. 
VENETIAN, 


I. 


CursED luck, to love ; to be alone the lover! 
Then, then, the fancy flies heaven-high ; 
high o’er us: 
She flies high o’er us; high as the sun above 
her: 
Cursed luck, to love; to be alone the lover! 


Il, 


All night upon my bed I toss and languish : 
For thee, my girl, I get no snatch of slum- 


er: 
The very bed-clothes on my bed in anguish 
Wail and make clamor ; that I find no slum- 
ber. 
TUSCAN, 


IIL, 
O swallow, swallow, with the sea beneath thee ; 
How thy fair feathers shine, how free they 
hover! 
Give me one feather from thy wings, I prithee ; 
Fain would I write a letter to my lover, 
And when I’ve written it and made it charm- 


ing, 
T’ll give thee back thy feather, swallow darling : 
And when I’ve written it and gilt it over, 

I'll give thee back thy feather, free sea-rover. 


Iv. 
O love, you pass, singing, while night is sleep- 
ing ; 
I, wretched I, lie on my bed and listen: 
I to my mother turn my shoulders, weeping ; 
Blood are the tears that on my pillow 
glisten. 
Beyond the bed I’ve set a broad stream flow- 
Ing; 
With so much weeping I am sightless grow- 


ing: 

Beyond the bed I’ve made a flowing river ; 

With so much weeping I am blind forever, 
Academy. J. A. Symonps, 


A SUMMER SONG. 


THE bees among the clover 
Went humming in and out, 

The butterflies on sunny wings 
Trooped listlessly about. 

The stream a song was singing, 
That lulled the dreaming flowers, 

And my heart itself was dreaming 
To the song of happy hours, 


I saw the hills above me, 
The breezy hills of Weir, 
The Ferny Farm that nestled 
Where the stream grows broad and clear. 
The lights and shades went racing 
Across the fields of rye, 
As the hopes and fears that tremble 
When Love himself is nigh, 


| 
| 
\ 
| 
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I call to mind the fancies, 
So idle, yet so dear, 
That fluttered round my heart, sweet 
When you yourseif drew near. 
A sunbeam on the meadows, 
A lily on the stream, 
A sweet reality — and yet, 
The image of a dream. 


Time has not changed the fancies 
Of that remembered hour, 
Whose bud of bliss has blossomed 
To true and perfect flower. 
And fortune grant the way, love, 
Our happy footsteps tend, 
Be sunny as the past, love, 
And sunny to the end. 
Athenzum. 


TWIN SOULS. 


Some kindly look, some undefined expression 
Lurks in the shadow of thine earnest eyes, 
Some secret thing that. claims my heart’s pos- 

session 
By sympathetic ties. 


Some likeness of the mind, some fellow-feeling, 
Blends our cleft lives to one harmonious 
whole ; 
Thy good unto my better self appealing 
Haunts all my inmost soul. 


Wordless, yet ever to my thoughts replying, 
Giving me look for look, and breath for 
breath ; 
With thee the world is paradise undying, 
Without thee — life is death! 
All The Year Round. 





SONNET. 


Lire, Joy, and Splendor with the year awake, 

The young Spring smiles on Winter passed 
away ; 

The air is balmy with the coming May, 

And bridal music rings from bush and brake. 

All things the glory of the time partake ; 

I would be bright and joyous even as they: 

But tearful Memory dims the golden day ; 

The light glares sickly, while this heart must 
ache 

For eyes long closed, that fondly turned to 
mine, 

And voices dear forever dumb to me ; 

Yet, as the warm wind murmurs in the pine, 

Sorrow grows mild, and sufferance less sore ; 

I hear soft whispers from the unseen shore, 

With promise of eternal spring to be. 

April, 1883. Temple Bar. 

















FRANCE AND SYRIA. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
FRANCE AND SYRIA. 

THE able administrator who for the last 
twenty-two years has impartially executed 
the laws framed immediately after the 
massacres of 1860 for the protected prov- 
ince of the Lebanon, has, only quite re- 
cently, been dismissed from an office which 
he had every right to regard as intended 
to be held during life; and Rustem Pasha 
leaves (for no very evident reason) the 
government of a country which has grown 
rich and prosperous under his care. The 
condition of the rest of Palestine and 
Syria is, on the other hand, miserable; 
and those who have known the country 
for the last ten years are able to judge 
how much it has declined from even the 
very modest degree of prosperity which 
it formerly enjoyed. It is true that at 
Beyrout and round Jerusalem many new 
houses have been built, while the Ameri- 
can mission has spread not only through 
Lebanon but into the districts immedi- 
ately adjoining. Itis true that the Jewish 
population of Jerusalem has increased 
enormously, and that the Jews of Hebron 
and Safed have also augmented their 
numbers and attained to greater influence; 
but these signs of progress, together with 
the spread of German colonists from Jaffa 
and Haifa to other towns, are not as en- 
couraging as would at first be supposed. 

The peasantry, who are the backbone 
of the population, have diminished most 
sadly in numbers and in wealth. Ten 
years ago the village sheikh generally 
rode a fair horse, and was not ili-dressed ; 
now the tourist may travel for a whole 
day without meeting one of the native 
horsemen he used once to encounter; and 
those who have -had to buy horses know 
how few remain in the country, and how 
the strong halt-bred Arabs are now mostly 
in the hands of the contractors, who pro- 
vide for the annual tourist army conducted 
by Mr. Cook, or some other enterprising 
organizer of travel. The Syrian drago- 
man, gorgeous in purple robes, as hand- 
some a rascal as one could wish to meet, 
a capitalist working on his own account, 
isathing ofthe past. He has disappeared 
before Western competitive prices, and is 
superseded by the humbler and less pic- 





7°7 
turesque though more honest retainer of 
the British firm of Cook. 

In village life the same process may be 
observed. The people are fewer, the vil- 
lages even are less numerous. Many 
which I found prosperous in 1872 are now 
either deserted or half ruinous, and we 
never heard of a new settlement of Mos- 
lem or even Christian natives. The cruel 
war with Russia half ruined Palestine. 
The flower of the male population was 
carried off to the Balkans, and the young 
sheikh of Gibeon (a place of perhaps five 
hundred souls) told me in 1881 that out of 
twenty men taken from that one village he 
was the only one who had returned alive. 
Riding through the land I was more than 
once offered a village with its lands for 
sale, the peasants being no longer able to 
pay the taxes or meet the demands of 
usurers, Jewish, Greek, or Armenian, into 
whose clutches they were falling, after 
paying sixty to seventy per cent. for many 
years for money borrowed to pay the gov- 
ernment. 

The consequences of this misery are, 
either that the population of a hamlet 
gradually dies out, the men being unable 
to marry, while illicit connections before 
marriage are very rare among the Mos- 
lems, or else the elders of the village, with 
the consent of the rest of the men, sell 
themselves and their lands into the hands 
of some capitalist, or of the usurer who 
has lent most money to the community. 

The evil does not, however, stop here. 
A capitalist willing to spend money on 
the rich soil of the Sharon plains might 
no doubt reap a good interest by employ- 
ing the native labor, and he might consid- 
erably better the physical and moral con- 
dition of his serfs by judicious liberality in 
bad seasons. The peasantry are neither 
lazy nor stupid, and when contented and 
happy they will do a good day’s work and 
serve their master cheerfully. But they 
find it hard to forget the means whereby 
generaliy their new master has obtained 
possession of the land, and they certainly 
cherish the dim hope of one day regaining 
the ancient fee-simple which they have 
generally held since the Moslem conquest 
in the twelfth century, or possibly for 
many centuries before. The plaias of 
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Jaffa have now been bought up by capi- 
talists, some of whom are Jews, some 
Greek Christians, some Maronites from 
Lebanon; but there is nothing more diffi- 
cult in the lands ruled by the Porte than 
to establish a title to landed property. 
Theoretically any one who conforms to 
Turkish law has now the right to acquire 
property by purchase; practically a flaw 
is soon found by one official after the 
other, and each official either increases 
his own income at the purchaser’s ex- 
pense, or else involves the more scrupu- 
lous landowner, who refuses to pay an 
unending and ruinous baksheesh, in legal 
expenses which are almost equally ruin- 
ous, and which in turn entail other de- 
mands on the part of those who have the 
sale of the precious commodity of justice. 
Yet, although the peasant and the capi- 
talist are thus in equally grievous plight, 
it must not be supposed that the Turkish 
government is any the better off. Taxes 
are paid, it is true, two or three times 
over by peasant and landlord; but the 
tax-collector refuses to disburse. There 
are cases in which an official defaulter has 
been tried and condemned, yet again re- 
instated in his office without paying what 
he owed the government, partly on ac- 
count of a judicious distribution of bribes, 
and partly because his superiors knew 
that a new man might be more rapacious, 
because poorer, than the old offender. 
Another circumstance which has aggra- 
vated the misery of the country is the not 
unnatural suspicion which has arisen in 
the sultan’s mind regarding the designs 
of France, England, and Russia on his 
Syrian province. There can be no doubt 
that intrigue is rife throughout the coun- 
try. The military atéaché of the French 
Embassy at Constantinople who visited 
the Hauran in 1881, but who was so suc- 
cessfully escorted by the Turks as to be 
unable to enter into any relation with the 
Druzes or Moslems, was probably but one 
out of many offiicials actively employed 
in intrigues directed against the sultan. 
The recent rebellion of the Druzes was 
thought to be fomented by foreigners. 
The Maronites have been more than once 
encouraged by the promise of French as- 
sistance to gather and to protest against 





Turkish regulations. It is said that many 
thousands sterling have been spent by the 
French republican government to assist 
the schools in Lebanon, and even in Moab, 
which have been inaugurated by mission- 
aries of that very Church which has been 
so persecuted at home in France, yet 
which is found so useful a political engine 
abroad; and in all cases where schools 
have been so assisted it is said to have 
been stipulated that French alone among 
foreign languages was to be taught, and 
that the learning of English should be 
discouraged. 

Nor has Russia been less active in the 
Holy Land. Without counting certain 
surveys which are said to have been se- 
cretly executed in northern Syria, there 
is abundant evidence of the pious interest 
which the czar and his orthodox subjects 
are taking in the holy places of Jerusa- 
lem and Galilee. Almost the only new 
buildings in Nazareth are Russian chapels, 
and churches have sprung up — at Fuleh 
and Nain, at the newly discovered site of 
the meeting of Christ with Mary near 
Bethany, at the home of John the Baptist 
at Ain Karem, and elsewhere — for which 
money has been found by the Russian 
head of the orthodox Church, or by the 
Roman Catholic cabinet at Paris. When, 
in 1881, the grand dukes came piously to 
pray for the soul of the late czarina at the 
Holy Sepulchre, it was thought necessary 
to parade five hundred Russian sailors 
marching in column through the Jerusa- 
lem streets; and in 1882 we saw a pro- 
cession of a thousand French pilgrims in 
white cloaks, with banners and crosses, 
slowly pacing, with melodious hymns, 
down the narrow lane of David Street to 
the Crusading gateway of the Sepulchre 
Cathedral. Every year the number of 
Russian pilgrims, assisted by the Russian 
government, increases. They have been 
seen in armies of a thousand or more, 
mounted on donkeys, and escorted by the 
Russian consular staff through the coun- 
try. Itis well known that at Bethlehem 
a Roman Catholic congregation has lately 
been induced, by a subsidy, to become 
converted to the Greek Church, and that 
the property of this congregation will be 
confiscated if they relapse to their former 
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faith. 
of Moab have, on the other hand, con- 
verted and taken away half the Greek 
population at Kerak; and this has led to 
a visit from the Greek patriarch to this 


The Jesuit missionaries in Madeba 


long-forgotten Christian colony. To say 
nothing of visits of many royal person- 
ages of all nations, or of the attachés and 
consuls who have of late found Syria so 
interesting a country for private tours, the 
activity of the Greek and Latin Churches, 
and the money openly spent in Syria by 
French and Russian agents, are sufficient 
indications of political activity. 

And what, it may be asked, is the atti- 
tude of Islam in face of this activity? 
To answer the question we must first con- 
sider what is meant bya Moslem. The 
peasantry, who form the majority of the 
supposed Sunnee Moslems, are in reality 
little better than pagans. As in Egypt 
the fellahah women still secretly visit the 
temple of Athor for the performance of 
ancient rites, and still worship the old 
gods of Egpyt, scarcely veiled under the 
modern names of Derwish saints, such as 
Seiyid el Bedawi; so im Palestine (as I 
have elsewhere endeavored to show in 
detail) it is the local worship of the old 
Canaanite divinities which survives in the 
veneration of Mukams, named after Mos- 
lem heroes. There are but few of the 
country towns in which the minaret of a 
mosque is to be seen; there are few of 
the fellahin who can even recite the,Fat- 
hah, or first chapter of the Koran. Re- 
ligion in Syria, as in some other countries, 
is a matter of class, and the peasant 
knows nothing of the questions which 
occupy the Moslem doctor. I have heard 
the sultan—the head of the faith — 
openly cursed by Moslem peasants with- 
out a dissentient voice, and the fanatical 
spirit, which Arabi Pasha vainly strove to 
arouse in the breast of the Egyptian fella- 
hin, is equally unnatural to the Syrian 
ploughman. The Christian and the Mos- 
lem live peacefully together in the East, 
until the paid foreign agent comes to stir 
up their passions and to excite their 
cupidity. The Damascus massacre of 
1860 would be found, were its history 
studied, to be no less of political origin 
than the Bulgarian atrocities. The trav- 
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eller who loses his way at nightfall in 
Syria will (as has been proved more than 
once) probably meet with courteous hos- 
pitality from the inhabitants of a Moslem 
village. It has been sosince the days of 
Omar or of Saladin, and so it will be while 
a Moslem peasantry remain; but who 
shall say how soon the feliahin will be- 
come an extinct race if the present misery 
continues ? 

When we turn to the larger cities, where 
many mosques remain with families in 
charge who trace back to the days of Sa- 
ladin, and who claim to have been estab- 
lished by Omar, we encounter, it is true, 
another class, among whom fanaticism 
has a real existence. That the sultan’s 
Pan-Islamite propaganda had been assid:- 
uously fomented among them just before 
the Egyptian war can hardly be doubted. 
Those who had known this class well for 
many years were then of opinion, from 
the greater reserve of their manners, that 
they had something on their minds. The 
excitement and tall talk at Gaza and else- 
where, at the time when a wide rumor 
prevailed, according to which Arabi Pasha 
had taken the heads of the English com- 
manders to Cairo and had driven the 
British army into the sea, showed the in- 
terest felt by the class of the Ulemma, the 
Solshtas, and the Moslem gentry in the 
expected triumph of Islam and in the 
coming of the Mohdy. This excitement 
has fortunately been repressed, and it 
does not appear to have affected the 
peasantry. The upper class in Egypt 
held the same views, and looked forward 
to the same future, but they failed to ex- 
cite any true religious fervor among the 
peasants who filled the trembling ranks 
at Tell-el-Kebir. They might look with 
disfavor on Frank interference, but they 
have no real power to resist it. Pan-Is- 
lamism is but a dream, the futility of 
which was evidenced in Egypt, when 
Indian Moslem soldiers, Egyptian peas- 
ants, and the sheikhs of El Azhar were 
alike without religious sympathy. Toex- 
pect the Sunnee to combine with the 
Shidh, or even the Turkish Hanifeh, the 
African Maleki, the Indian Shafi, the 
Arab Wahhebi, to combine heartily in the 
cause of the faith, is as fruitless as to 
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suppose that the Latin Frenchman and 
the Russian Greek will combine, for a 
common Christian cause, with the Arme- 
nian and the Maronite, or with the Prot- 
estant’sects of Great Britain. 

The cry of the people is the same 
throughout Syria, whatever be their sect 
or stock. “Give us British rule, French 
rule, nay even a Russian, ora Greek, ora 
Jew to govern us, but save us from the 
sultan and the Turk!” And yet they 
little know the troubles which such a 
revolution must bring upon them, and 
little estimate the danger of Syria becom- 
ing a battle-field of European nations 
when, whoever gains the day, the peas- 
antry are equally certain to be the imme- 
diate sufferers. 

That the sultan will give up Syria to 
any nationality without a severe struggle 
is not to be supposed. One of his chief 
claims to the office of khalif lies in the 
practical guardianship of the Holy Places. 
Of these, the “ distant Mosque ”’(I] Aksa), 
to which the Prophet came flying on his 
cherub, “the lightning,” and where he 
prayed before ascending to heaven, is 
second only to the sacred Kaaba itself. 
The very pith of the question is to be 
recognized in the fact, that the glorious 
dome of ’Abd-el-Melek, at Jerusalem, en- 


_ shrines the sacred rock, which is the 


foundation stone of the world. 

Turkish power in Syria has certainly 
not decreased in the last fifteen years. 
The officials of the Porte (mostly of the 
fierce Kurdish race to which Saladin be- 
longed) have shown a vigilance and activ- 
ity greater than that of the older times of 
inert obstruction. A barrack has been 
built in the middle of the turbulent dis- 
trict of the Hauran, and another under 
Hermon, to check the Druzes. The gov- 
ernor at Es Salt has firmly established 
himself in Gilead, in a town which, fifteen 
years ago, was practically independent. 
By intrigue and force he has broken the 
power of the Adwan and Sakhir, and 
levies taxes on the Bedawin as far south 
as Kerak. 

On the west side of the river, the trav- 
eller who sees the shepherd or the pedlar 
leave his flock or his donkey and fly to the 
hill, on the approach of the irregular po- 
licemen or Bashi Bazouk, knows well 
what species of tyranny must be exercised 
by these unpaid emissaries of the govern- 
ment. 

The policy of the Turk has been di- 
rected to the breaking up of all the native 
power of Syria. The ancient families 
have been ruined or degraded; the rich 





mosques have been robbed; the various 
factions have been pitted against one an- 
other; and quietness and peace reign in 
the land because a sturdy race who, within 
the present century were practically their 
own masters, have been cowed and ruined 
so that there is no longer any spirit left 
inthem. The country is certainly more 
secure, and the tourist is safer than of old, 
but diminished population and decreasing 
cultivation are not indications of a good 
administration. The whole population of 
Syria (including some fifteen thousand 
square miles) is estimated to be consider- 
ably less than that of London, and so far 
as the Arab race is concerned, it appears 
to be decreasing rather than otherwise. 

But, it may be asked, why do not these 
oppressed subjects of a foreign power 
help themselves to liberty? There are, 
it is true, perhaps only a dozen real Turks 
in the country, for the pashas even are 
Kurds, Armenians, or Europeans. Yet 
to expect a national rebellion is to argue 
a great want of acquaintance with Orien- 
tal character. The power of combination 
for a common object is unknown in east- 
ern communities. Arabi’s army might — 
so some of his officers said —have de- 
serted cz masse if any one of them had 
been able to trust another with his real 
wishes. To the peasant, the village fac- 
tion appears more important than any 
national league, and the Turk knows well 
how to rule by dividing. Southern Pales- 
tine, within the memory of living men, 
was divided into two fierce factions — the 
Keis, who seem to have been mainly the 
original peasantry on the west, and the 
Yemfni, allied with the eastern Arabs, 
who were pushing northwards from Ye- 
men. The battles fought between these 
factions are yet related by the village eld- 
ers, and much courage and daring was 
then exhibited by the peasantry. 

In Jerusalem itself, three of these fac- 
tions still divide the Moslem populaticn. 
The Hoseini, in the middle of the town, 
are the most powerful; the Khaldi, oc- 
cupy the east quarter; the despised Jauni 
abide among the Jews on the south, A 
Hoseini mother would rather see her 
daughter die unwedded than suffer her to 
take a Jauni husband. The same survival 
of faction I have traced in many other 
towns of Palestine, and the division of 
these Moslem parties, even in the petty 
villages, is almost as great as that which 
separates the Moslem from the Arab 
Christian, Latin, Greek, or Maronite. It 
is by fostering such ancient enmities, and 
by playing the Druze against the Maronite, 
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the Arab against his elder brother, the | group of cottages on the north, near Jere- 


Greek against the Latin, that the Turk! miah’s Grotto. 


The Jews are almost all 


retains his power over the numerous sects | abjectly poor, and the majority are of the 


which are found in Syria. 
same spirit of disunion which in older 
days gave birth to fifty Gnostic sects in 
the Holy Land, and which created the 
twelve Christian creeds which are now to 
be found side by side in Jerusalem. 

The same spirit of disunion exists also 
among the Bedawin, and, indeed, mani- 
fested itself among the early conquerors 
of Islam as soon as their prophet was 
dead. Recent events in Egypt and Sinai 
have not shown us the “noble Arab,” in 
whom we have been told we are to put our 


trust, in a very favorable light; and the | 


student of history, whether in Omar’s time 
or in the days of Napoleon, will find that 
the Bedawin have never fulfilled the expec- 
tations of their admirers, and have rarely 


evinced any great nobility of character. | 


As allies no nation could be more unsat- 
isfactory. They skulked over the Kas- 
sassin battle-field to rob and mutilate the 
dead ; they took money to murder English- 
men who trusted to their reputation for 
good faith ; and they stole a few cows from 
the British camp. They never took a side 
heartily for or against Arabi, and they 
deserted him in his need. Truly, the 
noble Arab is not found either in Moab, 
in Sinai, or in Egypt; and we may well 
question if he exists in Arabia, for those 
who know the Syrian Arabs well say that 
the Nejed and Yemen tribes differ only 
in being fiercer and more warlike; while 
as regards the Sakhfir and the Anezeh 
and other large clans who are more re- 
mote from European influence than the 
Belka Bedawin, it has been my experience 
that they only differ in being greater 
savages, more ignorant, crafty, and unre- 
liable than those who know better the 
power of the West. Truly, oneis tempted 
to regard the noble Arab (as the Red In- 
Gian has already been described) as “an 
extinct race which never existed.” 

The increasing number of the Jews in 
Syria is another element of some impor- 
tance in the question. It is more than 
doubtful whether their presence adds to 
the prosperity of the country. At Jerusa- 
lem they now number fifteen thousand 
out of a population of perhaps thirty thou- 
sand. 
only a few Hebrew families in the city, 
but now their cottages extend for more 
than a mile along the Jaffa road, while 
their building clubs have erected a quad- 
rangle of houses (called “the Hundred 
Gates”’) on the north-west, and another 


Before the Crimean war there were | 





It was the! Polish’ and Russian Ashkenazim; the 


nobler Sephardim having a distinct quar- 
ter on the south-east side of Jerusalem, 
not far from the Harem. The Ashkena- 
zim are a degraded people, of very poor 
physical type, and of most repulsively 
unclean habits. They are, perhaps, the 
most superstitious race in the country, 
and are led entirely by the rabbinical 
autocracy. 

The Jews have established pickets round 
Jerusalem, and buy up a large proportion 
of the market produce from the peasantry 
before they come in sight of the town; 
for the poor fellahah woman, who has to 
trudge back so many miles to her home, 
with her baby slung on her back, is only 
too glad to part with her vegetables, eggs, 
skinny fowls, or firewood of olive-roots — 
the last vestiges of the once fair olive- 
yard of the hamlet, for even a very low 
price. The cost of living, on the other 
hand, within the walls has risen most con- 
siderably; and a Jewish paper currency 
has been established which the issuers 
refuse to redeem except at a very large 
discount, and which, though periodically 
suppressed by the Turks, is found so 
lucrative a method of trading without 
capital that it appears again and again in 
the market, and is even forced on the 
tourist. 

Such are the benefits which the Ash- 
kenazim are conferring on Judea, and it 
need hardly be said that the better class 
of Jews in Palestine look with disfavor 
and alarm at the sudden increase of the 
pauper element of the population, espe- 
cially as consisting of the more degraded 
of their own countrymen. 

Colonies, we hear, are established at 
Gaza and Jaffa, and in northern Syria, 
but we may well doubt whether a people 
who have never thriven as agriculturists 
can add to the prosperity of a ruined land 
where they can find no trade to develop. 

From such a picture of Syria as it is— 
a sketch which is certainly not too darkly 
colored —we may turn to the Lebanon 
province as governed by Rustem Pasha. 
“ The Mountain” embraces a rugged lime- 
stone chain with deep gorges and stony 
slopes, a total area of some two thousand 
square miles. It possesses hardly any 
visible advantages over the rest of Syria, 
unless the cooler climate of the high 
range be considered to add vigor to the 
population. The soil is certainly not more 
truitful than that of the plains beyond, nor 
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is the mountain better watered than Gilead 
or Carmel; yet in Lebanon we find a popu- 
lation as thick as the land will support, 
and already obliged to push out on all 
sides, to Cyprus, Palestine, or Damascus, 
by the rise in the value of land within the 
bounds of the favored province. Here 
the traveller passes through fields and 
villages with every sign of prosperity, 
through fine vineyards above and mul- 
berry gardens which feed a large silk trade 
below. He meets plump, rosy girls, fine, 
well-made youths, with smiling faces so 
strangely different from the gaunt sad 
fellahin of Palestine or Egypt. He finds 
the country guarded by a smart, well- 
drilled police, who contrast remarkably 
with the sultan’s poor soldiers, in their 
patched coats and shoes (or even slippers) 
without soles. The aspect of the people 
and the land suggests liberty, content, 
prosperity, yet the taxes are only a shil- 
ling a head, and the heights of Lebanon 
are of grey rock capped with snow. 

All this is due to one cause, namely, to 
an upright government. All this change 
(for even in the last ten years a great ad- 
vance is visible) is the result of the sys- 
tem worked out by Lord Dufferin, and 
approved by England and France; and 
not less to the honest, firm, and impartial 
execution, in their original spirit, of the 
laws laid down for “the Mountain” after 
the massacres of 1860. All this it is now 
apparently intended to destroy; and, with- 
out any cause assigned, Rustem Pasha, 
the able and impartial governor, who has 
held the post ever since its establishment, 
is to be disgraced and superseded at the 
command of France. 

Those who know Syria will not have far 
to seek forthe reason. Twenty years ago 
an Englishman could hardly travel in 
Lebanon without being insulted. The 
Maronites looked on France as their pro- 
tector, and on the Englishman as a friend 
of the Druze; but times have changed 
since then. French influence has de- 
clined, the English have become near 
neighbors in Cyprus, and England has 
made a bold stand in the Eastern ques- 
tion. The Egyptian campaign has no 
doubt materially added to our prestige in 
Syria. English is now perhaps better 
known among the Maronites than French, 
and the development of Mr. Cook’s tours 
has been by no means the least important 
circumstance in the case; butat the same 
time the difficulties of government in 
Lebanon, though changed, are not les- 
sened. The Druzes have almost entirely 
evacuated the mountain, retiring to Her- 


mon, their original sacred centre, and 
developing in great numbers in the Jebel 
ed Druz and the Hauran. The hate of 
Druze and Maronite may not be extin- 
guished, but they are less likely to come 
into collision. The Moslem and the 
Druze round Damascus now stand in 
somewhat the old relation of Druze and 
Maronite, and thus with the emigration of 
the old dominant people, so feared by the 
more timid followers of Mar Marin, the 
power of these heretical subjects of the 
pope, and of the clergy whose influence 
over them is unlimited, has increased so 
much that they now aspire to dominate 
all other*sects in Lebanon, whether Mos- 
lem, Latin, or Greek, and to take, in fact, 
the whole administrative power into their 
hands. 

This Maronite ambition Rustem Pasha 
has steadily opposed, he has dealt equal 
justice to all men in his province, and has 
set an example of righteous rule, which is 
rar disliked by all the intriguing par- 
ties of the country. For this he is now 
apparently deserted to the tender mercies 
of one power, which appears to be dissat- 
isfied by his too honest discharge of his 
duty. Whatever be the ultimate design 
of France on Syria, she evidently sees in 
the deposition of Rustem Pasha an imme- 
diate means of regaining, among the 
powerful Maronites, the prestige of which 
the acquisition of Cyprus and the occupa- 
tion of Egypt have deprived her, even 
more completely than the disasters of the 
Franco-German war. As Rustem Pasha 
is dispossessed because the Maronites so 
will it, and because France makes a bid 
for influence amongst them, the result 
will be regarded as a triumph of French 
diplomacy in Lebanon, and will lead toa 
material access of French prestige in all 
parts of Syria. 

Since the French diplomatic representa- 
tive has triumphed over Rustem Pasha, we 
have heard of other efforts to create dis- 
turbance in Syria, which, though promptly 
suppressed by the waly of Damascus, yet 
serve to show the tendency of those in- 
trigues which, for the last three years, 
have become so rife in the country. It 
is on this later occasion not the rough 
Maronite of Kasrawdn with his barbarous 
dialect, scarcely intelligible to the south- 
ern Arabs, who has been stirred up 
against the lawful governor of Lebanon, 
but the fanatical Metawileh Moslem of 
the hills of Phoenicia who has been in- 
duced to believe in a Muhammadan gov- 
ernment in France which is to free him 
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cident, mentioned in a telegram in ‘the 
Standard, gives a good illustration of one 
of the most important features of the 
Syrian question as yet but little under- 
stood in England, for few Englishmen 
who have not devoted speciai attention to 
the question can be supposed to know the 
religious differences which separate the 
Metawileh from the other Moslems of the 
country, nor is it possible without special 
study to appreciate the influence of those 
innumerable antagonisms which exist es- 
pecially in Syria, not only between various 
Moslem sects and different Christian 
Churches, but also and even more in- 
tensely between the various schismatic 
bodies themselves of either Moslem or 
Christian belief, who hate each other yet 
more cordially than they detest the adhe- 
rents of the opposite faith. 

We have already alluded to the various 
schools of the Sunnee Moslems in Tur- 
key, Syria, Egypt, and India; but in ad- 
dition to these we find in Syria various 
Moslem heresies which are divided yet 
more sharply from Sunnee orthodoxy. 
These include the Druzes, the Metawileh, 
the Anseiriyeh, and the Ismdileh. The 
Christians of Syria on the other hand are 
divided into no less than twelve sects, in- 
cluding the Greek orthodox, the Russian 
Church, the Greek Catholics, the Maro- 
nites, the Armenians, the Armenian 
Catholics, the Syrians, the Copts, the 
Latins, the Lutherans, the English Prot- 
estants, the Temple Society. Of these 
the two first, with the Maronites, Arme- 
nians, and Latins, are the most ambitious 
and powerful; and the smaller Oriental 
sects are interesting rather from an his- 
torical and antiquarian point of view than 
from the standpoint of practical politics. 
The Melchites are the descendants of Ze- 
nobia’s Arabs converted to Ebionite 
Christianity in the Hauran in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. The poor 
Syrians (or Jacobites) and the Copts from 
Egypt are powerless among the dominant 
factions, and conspicuous for their meek 
and humble appearance. The Protestants 
have but little political influence, and 
keep aloof from the unprincipled intrigues 
of Latins and Greeks. The German 
Temple Society, though gradually increas- 
ing in prosperity, seems destined entirely 
to lose its distinctive religious character 
as well as its exclusive organization. 

The four Moslem hefesies of Syria are 
founded on the Shidh beliefs, and the 
division which separates these sects from 
each other is almost as deep as that which 
distinguishes their tenets from those of 
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the Sunnee Moslems. The oldest of the 
four is the Ismdileh sect, who are the 
most degraded and poverty-stricken of all 
the inhabitants of Syria. They are a 
miserable remnant of the medizval assas- 
sins or “ hemp-smokers ” (Hashishin), and 
derive their doctrines from that early 
Shidh sect who believed that Ismail the 
sixth Im&m was a divine incarnation, and 
destined to reappear at the end of the 
world. The old Haoma ritual still sur- 
vives among these heretics, together witha 
veneration of the sun, moon, planets, and 
stars, which is most probably of Persian 
derivation. In numbers and energy they 
are, however, too contemptible to be 
turned to any great political account, and 
it will scarcely be necessary for modern 
diplomatists to profess any faith in the 
return of Ismail to earth. 

The Nuseireh or Anseirfyeh are a very 
similar sect, though their numbers are 
greater and their character for fierce 
courage more formidable. They are the 
immediate neighbors of the Maronites on 
the north, and extend thence to the ridge 
of Mount Casius above Antioch. The 
Druzes state that they are schismatics 
from Druze orthodoxy, but historically 
they appear to have originated before the 
establishment of the Druze Hamzeh in 
Hermon. Some have identified them 
with the Manichzan Gnostics, but the 
points of resemblance are more probably 
due tothe Persian origin of many of the 
tenets of Manes. The same syncretism 
which is so remarkable among the Druzes . 
is, however, also observable among the 
northern sect of the Anseireh, and they 
themselves connect their mystic eucharist 
with the Christian rite, as well as with 
the “ veiling of the Lord in light that is 
in the eye of the Sun.” They believe 
equally in the divinity of Imam Aly, and, 
like the Ismdileh and the Druzes, they 
are allowed publicly to abjure in words 
their real creed in order to avoid persecu- 
tion, so long as they do not infringe by 
act its more important prohibitions. It 
is to this sect that Lord Beaconsfield al- 
ludes in “ Tancred,” and rightly attributes 
to them the preservation of many pagan 
beliefs. And now that a line has been 
drawn by Europe between Druze and 
Maronite, it is perhaps among the An- 
seireh that the political agitator has the 
best opportunity of fomenting that ill feel- 
ing which leads to convenient massacres, 
always attributed to a fanaticism which 
remains dormant in the East till roused 
by the intriguing nations of the West. 

The Druze is the best known and most 
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powerful of the four Moslem heresies, on | ation. The Druzes of Hermon and the 
account of the warlike character of the | Hauran are said to be able to gather ten 
race, their magnificent physique, and their | thousand horsemen, making a population 
political intrigues. In Syria they are re-| of at least ten times that amount. The 
garded as English protégés, on account of | Metawileh are found mainly in upper 
our action in their behalf in 1860; but} Galilee, their capital at the beginning of 
the sceptical character of the race and | the century being at Tibnin (the Crusading 
their selfish faithlessness render them | fortress of Toron), while at the same peri- 
very doubtful allies in cases where inter-| od they built modern Tyre from its ruins 
est conflicts with loyal friendship. There|and spread along the coast to Sidon. 





are two things which seem not generally 
known concerning the Druzes, namely, 
first their migration from Lebanon to the 
Hauran —a change resulting from the 
establishment of the Lebanon govern- 
ment; and secondly, the fact that their 
religious tenets are no longer the myste- 
rious secret they once were, since the 
French dug up their sacred books on 
Hermon, and since De Sacy and others 
have made a special study of that con- 
fused and syncretic system of belief, 
which embraces Christian teaching to- 
gether with Moslem orthodoxy, and Bud- 
dhist ideas with the Mazdeism of Persia. 
The Druze, indeed, differs from the Is- 
mdileh mainly in one tenet, the former 
holding that the insane Fatemite khalif 
Hakem was a divinity incarnate, while 
the latter attributes the same honors to 
the earlier Imam Ismail. The details of 
Druze faith have but little interest save 
for the student of the religions of western 
Asia, but it is important to keep in view 
the scepticism which fin all these Oriental 
sects is the result of the highest initia- 
tion; because the idea which some writ- 
ers have suggested, that the Akkdls of 
this people may possess secrets of mystic 
value which it would be most interesting 
for the European to penetrate, is directly 
contrary to all that we know of the early 
history of Islam and of the gradual growth 
of scepticism in Asia. 

From a political point of view the 
Druzes are more formidable perhaps than 
any non-Christian sect in Syria. They 
are believed to have allied themselves 
(or to have been brought into relations 
through the agency of Europeans) with 
the Bedawin of the Nejed and Shammar, 
and with the wild tribes of the Anazeh. 
Their attempted rebellion in 1881 was in 
all probability fomented from without, 
though we may hope that the suspicions 
of the Turkish government were wrongly 
directed when they accused the British 
nation of abetting the malcontents. 

The Metawieh are less known than the 
Druzes and far less powerful. They are 
estimated to number eighty thousand 
souls, though this is perhaps an exagger- 





They are also numerous in the Anti- 
lebanon as far as Homs, where they are 
mingled with Melchite Christians, whom 
(were it expedient) they might easily be 
persuaded to massacre. 

The Metawileh are almost pure Shidh, 
representing Persian Muhammadism 
among the Sunnees and Christians of the 
Levant. Their future prophet is the 
“twelfth Imam,” and their eschatology is 
almost purely Mazdean. They adore the 
martyred Hasan and Hosein, and believe 
in the divinity of Aly. They carry with 
them the sacred Persian soil, as did the 
shah when he visited England. They 
also wear a peculiar curl which is remark- 
ably similar to the love-lock of the Jewish 
Pharisee. It is among these fanatical 
and ignorant mountaineers, who equally 
hate the Christian and the Sunnee Mos- 
lem, and who refuse to eat from one dish, 
or drink from one cup, with any but their 
own co-religionists, that the agents of 
France are said to have penetrated of 
late, and to have induced them apparently 
to believe in a great non-Christian West- 
ern race, which is to secure their triumph 
over every other sect; the ends of diplo- 
macy being in this case furthered by the 
statement of a real truth —that the gov- 
ernment of France cannot be considered 
Christian. 

We must now turn briefly to review the 
more powerful Christian sects who live 
amidst the various Moslem factions just 
noticed. The majority of Christians who 
are of Greek or Syrian birth belong to 
the Greek Church under the patriarchs of 
Jerusalem and Antioch. They bear, it 
must be confessed, a very evil reputation 
in the land, and the exhibition of fanatical 
fury which annually disgraces the Jerusa- 
lem cathedral at Easter is due mainly to 
the action of the native Greek Christians, 
and is little chargeable against Russians 
or Armenians, and still less against the 
peaceful Melchites, Syrians, and Copts. 
The ignorance. and degradation of the 
Greek clergy are only too well known to 
residents in Syria; and the spirit of un- 
principled ambition and selfish rapacity 
which too often disgraced the councils of 
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the Church in the fourth and fifth centu- 
ries has certainly not become extinct in 
the Eastern Church. It is far safer to 
trust to the honesty of a Moslem, of a 
Maronite, or even of a Druze, than tothat 
of a Greek Christian when employed in 
money affairs. The advantage taken by 
even great dignitaries of the Greek Church 
of the simple faith of pilgrims is one of 
the scandals of the Holy City ; and many 
yet graver accusations have been brought 

y impartial observers against the Greek 
clergy as a class. 

The Russian Church in Palestine ex- 
ists almost entirely for the sake of pil- 
grims from the dominions of the czar. 
The stately cathedral outside Jerusalem, 
and the great hospice and hospital beside 
it, have been built with money granted by 
the imperial government. The number 
of Russian pilgrims of both sexes, and 
often of great age, increases apparently 
every year; and pilgrimage is encouraged 
by the granting of a passage, at an almost 
nominal fare, from the Russian ports to 
Jaffa, the steamboat companies receiving, 
it is said, a handsome subsidy from the 
Russian treasury. This zeal for the faith 
is equally shown by whole crews of Rus- 
sian gunboats, and by the royal grand 
dukes, as well as by the poorest mujik ; by 
the maréchal de noblesse who scourges 
himself in the Sepulchre church by night, 
and reads Voltaire and Renan by day, not 
less than by the bald and hairless mem- 
ber of one of the most frightful and well 
known of Russian sects, who in the nine- 
teenth century follow the venerable ex- 
ample of the famous Origen. Such zeal 
has of course no connection with politics ; 
and we should be able to measure its 
value if we found that it was equally fos- 
tered by government, after a compact 
had been arranged which might give to 
France in Syria an equivalent for Russian 
extension of influence in Armenia and 
Asia Minor. 

The Latins in Syria are recruited 
mainly by conversions from the Greek 
Church. The priests of the Latin Church 
— often men of great ability and consid- 
erable education, are Italian or French 
by birth as a rule, and sometimes pass 
but a few years in Palestine. There is 
often danger of the relapse of whole con- 
gregations to the older faith, and to the 
teaching of the native Syrian priests, who 
are always Greek; but on the whole the 
Latins are gaining considerably in influ- 
ence and prosperity, especially of late, and 
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tion which boasts the name of “ eldest son 
of the Church.” 

Of the Maronites (who are Monothe- 
lites) we have already said something. In 
common with Greek and Armenian Cath- 
olics they present the curious spectacle 
of a sect preserving the peculiar dogmas 
of the Eastern Church, yet acknowledg- 
ing asa spiritual head the pontiff of the 
Western rite. The Armenians alone re- 
main to demand a passing notice. 

The Armenian Church springs from the 
ancient Docetic heresy, and from the doc- 
trines of Eutyches condemned by the 
Second Council of Ephesus in 449 A.D. 
They believe (as do the Buddhists of 
their master) that our Lord was born from 
the right side of the Blessed Virgin, and 
that his body was not of the substance of 
his mother, but divine, incorruptible, and 
miraculous. They are thus equally ob- 
noxious to the Monophysite Jacobites (or 
Syrians), the Monothelite Maronites, the 
Ebionite Melchites, and to the three 
great sects which call themselves ortho- 
dox. 

The Armenians have the reputation of 
being the cleverest people in the East. 
“Ten Greeks,” says the proverb, “to 
cheat a Jew, ten Jews to cheat an Arme- 
nian.” They are in Syria found as a sect 
only at Jerusalem, but are there perhaps 
the richest and most influential of all the 
Christian communities. As diplomatists, 
as accountants, as money-lenders and 
financial agents, the Armenians are more 
successful than any other race; and the 
power which they have thus obtained, 
together with their reputation for selfish- 
ness and usury, very closely resembles 
the influence and character of the Oriental 
Jews. 

Such, very briefly described, are the 
various struggling factions which divide 
the little land of Syria, a country whose 
area does not exceed fifteen thousand 
square miles at most, and whose popula- 
tion has been roughly estimated as only 
half that of London. From such a re- 
view, however imperfect (and it is impos- 
sible to enter into detail in the space at 
our command), it will be evident how 
difficult and dangerous is the task of 
dealing with so many contending inter- 
ests, and with populations so nearly bal- 
anced and so easily incited to mutual 
outrage and bloodshed. The policy of 
almost any one of the larger parties may 
for a time turn the scale in favor of its 
own special interests ; yet the domination 
of any Christian sect over the large ma- 
jority of the populace who profess the 
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Sunnee form of the Moslem faith would 
be an unjust tyranny of one among many 
minorities. To hope that all Christian 
sects would combine for common action 
against the Turk is as vain as it is, on 
the other hand, to suppose that the sul- 
tan can rally the Arab, the Fellah, the 
Druze, the Anseireh, and Metawileh in 
common defence against the power of the 
West, and against the intrigue and brib- 
ery which is so cynically patent through- 
out his Syrian provinces. 

The fate of Syria is bound up with 
much larger questions of high politics in 
the East. The religious claims of the 
Sultan, the restless Russian advance on 
the Mediterranean, the ambition of 
France, are the great factors in the future 
of the country. British interests will no 
doubt render it impossible for us to look 
on calmly at any struggle for the posses- 
sion of a country bordering Egypt and 
the Canal, which is now the nucleus of 
our anxieties. The history of Syria 
shows that the land must fall to either the 
northern or the southern power, to the 
modern Seleucus or Ptolemy, according 
as the one, the Turk, or the other, in 
Egypt, is the stronger; unless, as in Cru- 
sading days, an invasion from the West 
should for a time —and only fora time — 
destroy the balance of contending forces 
in Asia itself and in Africa. France 
might hold Syria for a century or more, 
but the laws of climate would probably 
again, as in the Middle Ages, finally en- 
able the fierce native races, Kurdish or 
Turkish, to regain ascendency over the 
peaceful peasantry of Arab race. 

But let us for a moment suppose that 
political circumstances rendered it expe- 
dient that a strong protected State should 
be built up in Syria. It is perhaps an 
entirely hypothetical case, and certainly 
there is no immediate indication of any 
interest in the fate of Palestine being felt 
among English politicians. 

In the first place, the native population 
is unfit for any such institutions as we 
now possess at home, and has indeed no 
desire to govern itself, asking only to be 
saved from a lawless military tyranny. 
In the second place, no government can 
meet the wishes of the Syrians which en- 
tirely consists of foreign elements. The 
Turkish, or Kurdish, or Circassian pasha 
must be removed, and the unimprovable 
class of officials, bred in bribery and 
indelibly stained with corrupt custom, 
must be dismissed from the land. There 
are not wanting men who are honored 
and respected by the people, though re- 





duced to poverty and impotence by the 
Turks. Such is the pious and respected 
Bek of the Tokan family at Nablus, 
such are the sheikhs of the Beni Jerrar, 
of the Jeiyasi, the Lehham, and other old 
families, the survivors in Galilee of the 
proud race of Dhahr el Amr, and many 
others. Their children are, it is true, 
sinking gradually to the condition of mere 
fellahin, but among these families, which 
once led the Syrians in their struggle 
against Turkish power, a few at least may 
be found who are comparatively well ed- 
ucated, honest, and respected. They 
might, it is true, soon deteriorate in char- 
acter if they gained power under a cor- 
rupt system; but the only hope of improv- 
ing the native race in Syria (and not less 
also in Egypt) lies in giving to the Arab 
the responsibility of power, and in ban- 
ishing the official class of the Turks. 
They must long be nursed by superiors 
of character and influence, appointed by 
Western powers; their institutions must 
be modelled not on Western custom but 
on the just law of the Koran; their sys- 
tem must resemble rather that of the 
Crusaders—a semi-feudal condition of 
subjection, tempered (as in the medizval 
native courts) by the admission of natives 
to councils over which a European pre- 
sides; but the Arab is neither so unintel- 
ligent nor so devoid of ideas of right as 
to make it a hopeless. task to undertake 
his education. 

It is, in fact, an extension of the sys- 
tem which has proved so successful in 
Lebanon which is required for the future 
prosperity of Syria, with such modifica- 
tions as are rendered necessary by two 
circumstances in which the rest of Syria 
differs from the Lebanon. The first of 
these is, that the Moslem population 
largely predominates over the Christian 
in Palestine, but is in a minority in 
Lebanon; the second is, that the Moslem 
peasantry are less educated and have 
been more degraded by oppression than 
the Druze or the Maronite ever became. 
They are therefore less able at first to 
govern themselves than are the inhabi- 
tants of the mountain. 

If such a scheme could be realized; if 
a Moslem governor could be appointed 
with full powers by the sultan, subject to 
the approval of at least two out of three 
guaranteeing European powers; if the 
Turk were unable to compete with the 
Arab under unfair advantages for govern- 
ment employ ; if the Porte were forbidden 
to raise a single penny of tax without 
consent of the guaranteeing powers; if, 
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above all, an honest man could be found 
to execute the mandate of the powers as 
impartially as Rustem Pasha has done, 
but, unlike him, with the conviction that 
his efforts would be appreciated, and that 
he would be supported rather than left a 
prey to his enemies,—then indeed we 
might have some hope of prosperity in 
Syria, and some solid foundation on 
which honest capitalists might build, in 
developing the agricultural and commer- 
cial resources of a land which is richer 
than it appears to be. It is not coloniza- 
tion, whether Jewish, German, or En- 
glish, nor annexation by France, nor in- 
vasion by Russia, which can make the 
land. fertile and the people happy. Itisa 
just government on the simplest principles 
of Moslem rule, under the watchful eye of 
civilizing powers. The Jews threaten to 
pauperize Syria; the Turk has already 
ruined it; the French nation spread a 
web of intrigue over the whole land; the 
Germans are intolerant and unpopular ; 
the Russian would bring in his train all 
the horrors of war, which are most appre- 
ciated by those who have seen what war 
really is to the poor of a country, and 
after that he would establish a system of 
rule which cannot be considered more 
civilized or honest than that of the Turks. 
It is England, if any nation, which should 
fulfil the really wise policy of building up 
astrong native State between the Canal 
and the northern danger; and it is diffi- 
cult to see on what good grounds other 
powers could object to co-operation in the 
same good work. 

That such a scheme will ever be real- 
ized it is perhaps vain to hope; mean- 
time we see all that is good about to be 
endangered or sacrificed in the Lebanon; 
we see the forerunners of Russian armies 
mapping Armenia, penetrating even into 
Anatolia and Syria; we see the Turk des- 
perately tightening his hold on a spiritual 
no less than a temporal possession. The 
name of Syria has been kept out of the 
Eastern question of which Syrian politics 
form a part, but if a Syrian question is 
precipitated into the arena of “ practical 
politics” by French action, it will be 
found to be one of the most knotty and 
dangerous yet dealt with by Europe. 
Meantime a helpless Moslem peasantry, 
and a rich Maronite community who know 
not what is for their good, are eager to 
plunge their country into the horrors of 
war ; and the Turk, however roughly and 
to their detriment, acts as the policeman 
among the rival creeds and sects, which 
so soon as his hand is withdrawn will 
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wrangle for the spoil. If Turkey be in- 
deed doomed (as we have heard for forty 
years), Europe ought now to be ready to 
appoint her successor in Syria. 

C. R. CONDER. 


From All The Year Round. 
ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 


CONTANGO did his duty well that day. 
The milestones spun away behind him. 
To be sure, they only marked kilométres, 
nine little ones in between to mark each 
hundred métres, and the tenth on a larger 
scale, where the distances to different 
places had been carefully marked on, and 
as carefully knocked off. by some travel- 
ling enthusiast, some Old Mortality 
whose ideas had become reversed, and 
who had devoted himself, with cold chisel 
and mallet, to the disfigurement of these 
local records. Disfigured they were, any- 
how, with remarkable completeness, and 
the want of any authentic record of our 
progress caused a little discord among us. 
Originally we were the most charmingly 
united party you can imagine. The di- 
rector’s wife, the shock of separation from 
Alphonse once over, threw herself into 
the enjoyment of the hour like a school- 
girl just released from class. The day 
was fine, the road smooth and shaded 
with trees. We caught glimpses here 
and there of the blue sparkling sea— 
glimpses now through the branches of 
apple-trees studded with young fruit, or 
crowning the vista of some shady lane 
almost equal to a Devonshire lane in 
beauty; and every now and then, as a 
wider prospect opened out from the sum- 
mit of some trifling eminence, we gained 
a view of the whole bay, dotted with white 
sails, and could make out the graceful 
“ Sea-Mew ” steaming along in a leisurely 
fashion. Once or twice Stéphanie thought 
she could make out her director anxious] 
gazing landwards, and waved her nowe | 
kerchief zealously, on the chance of his 
being on the look-out our way, at that 
particular moment, with binoculars of ex- 
traordinary power. Altogether, we were 
as happy and contented as people could 
well be, Contango slashing along at a pace 
that should have troubled the repose of 
people who intended to bet against him, 
Tom making all kinds of fun with Justine 
on the back seat, while the pair in front 
were more soberly employed in compar- 
ing impressions on what was passing. 
Now, Tom had set out very carefully to 
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time Contango’s performance, and for the 
first two or three kilométres this went on 
with complete regularity. Then he missed 
a milestone —to call it by the familiar 
name —and to conceal his want of care 
he stuck in two which had really no ex- 
istence, thus bringing up Contango’s 
record to something astonishing. Now, 
if the distance on the milestones — still 
to use the familiar term — had been prop- 
erly marked, we could have decided the 
real distance travelled without any discus- 
sion; but thanks to Mortality Redivivus, 
we were in a complete fog about the mat- 
ter. Presently, however, we arrived at a 
village —St. Marcouf—where we were 
able to correct our dead reckoning. 

All along this district, the villages are 
nearly all either something-ville or Saint 
somebody ; and, indeed, throughout Nor- 
mandy the same rule holds good, the ville 
in most cases, no doubt, being an adapta- 
tion to French of sundry Saxon and old- 
Norse terminals. Vic, wich, feld, bye, 
have apparently been all melted down into 
the French ville. So, at least, our direc- 
tor instructed us in a little disquisition 
upon the subject. But the weather was 
too hot for such considerations. The 
merits of the church, which is ancient and 
singular, were in our eyes chiefly the 
pleasant coolness and calm it afforded. 
The spire of St. Marcouf is, they say, a 
sea-mark for the fishermen and sailors in 
the bay, and a curious opening or oculus 
in the chancel over the high altar was 
said to have been contrived so that the 
altar-light burning always in presence of 
the blessed sacrament might throw a 
cheerful gleam out to sea, giving the sail- 
or struggling with the waves a hopeful 
sense of the eye that is watching over his 
safety. We might also have drunk from 
the ancient fountain of St. Marcouf, but 
the spring was pronounced to be too 
near the village cemetery, and so we voted 
for the village cider, although, perhaps, in 
that we had still more concentrated es- 
sence of the forefathers of the hamlet. 
For do not apple-trees grow in the 
churchyard itself? and what is not apple- 
juice in the cider is made up from the holy 
well. 

At St. Marcouf we were encouraged by 
finding ourselves hard upon the trail of 
Hilda and the count. They had passed 
through the village not an hour before — 
the tall mademoiselle, her father, and the 
young De St. Pol. Mademoiselle stopped 
to see the church. She was there half an 
hour at least, and the count seemed very 
impatient atthe delay. There was a long 





discussion among them, too, as to wnere 
they should go; the count urging them to 
cross the isthmus and visit Coutances 
and Granville, where he had his yacht; 
and promising to show them the coast of 
Brittany. But mademoiselle had decided 
at last—it was she who seemed to de- 
cide things, the old gentleman, her father, 
took no part in the discussion — made- 
moiselle had decided that she would go 
on instead to Bayeux. And then they 
had started, the count in a bad humor it 
seemed, and no doubt we should overtake 
the party before they reached Carentan. 
So we drove on, reassured by what we 
had heard, and not putting Contango to 
his tip-top speed, for Bayeux would be 
the general rendezvous; the “ Sea-Mew” 
was to put in at Port au Bessin, where 
there was a good harbor, which would take 
her in handsomely at full tide. 

Thus we drove on towards Carentan, 
the country gradually becoming flatter 
and flatter, and finally resolving itself into 
rich, low-lying pastures, protected from 
the network of streams that intersected 
them by high grassy banks, lined with 
willows, and elms, and tall poplars, with 
legions of cattle quietly grazing — a pic- 
ture after Cuyp, of the Dutch rather than 
the French school. These wide-spread- 
ing pastures are the wealth of this rich 
district of the Cotentin, the country 
whose proud barons disdained to call 
themselves the men of the young bastard 
William; but who were speedily brought 
to submission by the embryo conqueror. 
This and the subsidiary Avranchin, with 
its chief town of Avranches—the two 
districts together under the old régime 
forming the baillage of Coutances— 
these two districts have been the great 
nursery of the ancient English baronage. 
Just now we might call it a hotbed rather 
than a nursery, the heatis so intense, with 
hardly a breath of air stirring over the 
plain, where the tangled rivers and 
streams are lying at rest, with scarcely a 
movement in their waters at the bottom 
of their deep, muddy channels. A boun- 
tiful country too, with evidences of plenty 
and profusion on every side. 

We find Carentan in the full fever of its 
weekly market — and such a market as 
you will rarely see in these degenerate 
days. The place —with some nice old 
houses on one side forming a covered 
piazza—is filled with blue blouses and 
white caps. Ducks, and turkeys, and 
chickens, all quack, and gobble, and cluck 
unheard in the great gabble that rises from 
so many strident human voices —all the 
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world talking their loudest, and the bells 
clanging out from the tower of the fine 
old church: a_ bewildering, maddening 
turmoil. The din is not to be escaped 
from either in the inns, which are crammed 
with market-people eating, drinking, and 
bargaining over their cups: stout men 
with mealy voices discussing fat beeves, 
and oily dames with funny, stunted-looking 
lace caps — degenerate successors these 
last of the ancient towering head-gear. 
Everywhere about are bundles of live 
poultry, carried unceremoniously by their 
legs, protesting loudly in their shrillest 
voices; but the people who carry them 
are as much unconcerned as though they 
were so many bunches of onions. 

But already the crowd is ebbing away 
from the market-place; the market-wom- 
en are counting up their stockingsful of 
five-franc pieces; and the buyers with 
their loads are scrambling into their carts, 
into the diligence, or filing away in long 
procession to the railway-station. In the 
midst of all this hubbub, in which we have 
been wandering alittle dazed and bewil- 
dered, somebody touches Tom on the 
shoulder. This somebody wears a blue 
blouse, a rough three-sous straw hat, 
bound with an end of scarlet braid; he is 
bronzed and burly, with something of the 
keen, good-humored air of the Norman 
horse-dealer. 

“ Well, Tom, old man! ” he cries, “ what 
are you doing along here?” 

Tom stares at him for a moment in 
amazement. 

“ Why, it is Redmond,” he cries at last; 
“ Redmond disguised as a French peasant. 
Have you come to meet your father and 
Hilda?” 

Redmond changed color at this. 

“No,” he cried in an alarmed tone. 
“ Are they here?” 

“We are expecting to come across 
them any minute,” replied Tom. 

“Oh, I say, hide me up somewhere,” 
cried Redmond; “I could not face the 
old governor just now on any account.” 

“ Don’t be frightened,” said Tom dryly; 
“your old nurse wouldn’t know you 
even.” 

Raymond, however, insisted that we 
should follow him to his own house-of- 
call, a little auberge “ Au Bouche ¢’Or,” 
where, through a labyrinth of market- 
carts, he led us to a little café and salle-ad- 
manger, redolent of rum, and cognac, and 
garlic. 

We had left madame la directrice and 
Justine at the hotel to repose during the 
noontide heat, and Contango was discuss- 
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ing his oats with great relish in the sta- 
bles below them. We had determined 
that if we found that Hilda and her father 
had driven on to Bayeux, as there was 
now no pressing need to follow them, 
Contango should be spared any further 
work, and that Tom should remain at 
Carentan for the night, and drive quietly 
over to Bayeux next day, while the rest 
of us went on by train this same after- 
noon. We should be there as soon as the 
Chudleighs, no doubt, if they were going 
to drive the distance, and as the train di 
not leave for acouple of hours, we coul 
spare an hour to Redmond with eas 
minds. As for Redmond, he was too full 
of his own affairs to take much interest in 
ours. It seems that he had been living 
at Caen, a second Beau Brummell, idle 
and out at elbows, pretty well supplied 
with money, however, by his sister, who 
must have devoted most of the income 
left her by the late Miss Chudleigh, of 
Weymouth, to his benefit. Of a more 
stirring nature than the unfortunate 
Brummell, however, he had struck out a 
line for himself. It was buying poultry, and 
pigs, and horses, anything he came across, 
and selling them again for a profit. That 
was his programme, at least; hitherto he 
had been rather unfortunate. He had be- 
gun with horses, and had lost money over 
them; had come down to pigs, and still 
lost money. Now he was reduced to 
poultry, but was always sanguine of 
eventual results. To-day, for instance, he 
had bought a hundred turkeys at five 
francs each; these he should take back to 
Caen, and sell for about double the 
money. 

Tom took in all this with wonder and 
amazement. Was this the glass of fash- 
ion and the mould of form, the Adonis of 
the Guards’ Club, the arbiter of Pall 
Mall? Had he come down tothis? In 
the prime of his days, too, and of his 
manly beauty, for he was handsome — 
handsomer than ever, perhaps, in the easy, 
unstudied garb of Gaul, in the blue tunic 
that Vercingetorix might have worn with 
just such an air. He was too proud, evi- 
dently, to build any expectations upon his 
sister’s marriage. Tom gently touched 
upon this point, and to his surprise Red- 
mond seemed quite in the dark as to the 
whole matter. Hilda had certainly writ- 
ten to him once or twice lately, but he had 
given over reading letters; he no longer 
took any interest in home matters. Hilda 
might marry whom she pleased. Tom 
suggested that this indifference was rather 
unkind, seeing that Hilda’s marriage had 
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been arranged partly for his benefit. Had 
he heard nothing about Mr. Chancellor’s 
handsome offer to give him, Redmond, a 
good appointment? Redmond opened his 
eyes at this, and taking a bundle of let- 
ters from the pocket of his blouse, picked 
out the most recent of them, from Hilda, 
and read it carefully over. Then he sat 
for a few moments in deep thought. 

“Yes, that might do,” he said at last, 
the expression of his face changing to a 
careless listlessness. ‘ Perhaps it will 
suit me better than pig-dealing after all. 
Only I can’t meet the governor and Hilda 
and her young man in this kind of cos- 
tume,” looking at his blue blouse. ‘ Look 
here, Tom, lend me fifty pounds, and I’ll 
run up to Paris and get rigged out, and 
then I’ll meet the family council, say at 
Trouville.” 

Tom looked doubtfully into his purse, 
and said he did not know if he could 
manage it, but I gave him a nudge to in- 
timate that I would take the responsibility, 
and then Tom counted out the notes, 
which Redmond thrust carelessly into his 
pocket. 

“ Thanks,” he said calmly; “and now 
come along, Tom, we’ll have a bit of fun 
with the turkeys.” 

Tom was aives ripe for anything in 
the way of fun, and perhaps he felt that 
he was entitled to something in return for 
the money he had parted with so readily; 
and he followed Redmond to the court- 
yard of the inn, where the latter disentan- 
gled his cart from the tightly packed mass 
of vehicles, and bringing out his pony 
from the stable, put it in and harnessed it 
with Tom’s ready assistance. At the bot- 
tom of the cart were lying the turkeys, 
not, perhaps, a hundred —in that matter, 
probably, Redmond used alittle customary 
exaggeration, but anyhow a goodly num- 
ber tied together in pairs by the legs; 
and whatever their motives might have 
been, it was certainly a work of humanity 
when Tom and Redmond drew out their 
knives and cut the ligatures that bound 
them. 

“ Now we're off,” said Redmond, jump- 
ing into the cart, Tom clambering up on 
the other side, and away they went at full 
speed. 

"Fer the first few moments not one of 
the turkeys stirred; they could not feel 
their legs, perhaps, just at first, or realize 
the unaccustomed liberty they enjoyed. 
But just as they cleared the porte cochdre 
of the inn, the ostler running after them 
to claim the gratuity that Redmond had 
forgotten, the trap gave a lurch, and a fine 





old turkey-cock, thrown off his balance b 
the shock, spread out his wings, and find- 
ing nothing to restrain him, flew out of 
the cart with a mighty whirr right in the 
face of the pursuing garcon, who clutched 
him wildly and then rolled over and over 
in the dust. And then bird after bird 
took to flight, their wings darkening the 
air, and bringing the whole town out in hot 
pursuit; dogs barked, women screamed, 
while the birds careered in all directions, 
settling on the roofs of houses, perching 
on the telegraph-wires, fluttering into 
shops, and even flying into the windows 
of the mazrie, and scattering the municipal 
records in wild confusion. Tom and 
Redmond meantime drove on callously, 
regardless of the cries and shouts that 
followed them, and taking not the slight- 
est notice of the train of flying birds they 
left behind. Strange to say, notwith- 
standing this wonderful windfall of tur- 
keys, not a soul thought of looting, or of 
seizing the goods that fortune had so 
bounteously provided. Such is the respect 
that the French citizens bear for the law, 
that not a single turkey was, so to say, 
nobbled. Each man contented himself 
with defending his own possessions and 
calling loudly for the gendarmes. 

Soon the alarm-bell was ringing at the 
gendarmerie, and the men turned out ina 
body. And it was pleasant to hear the 
sabres clanking and to see the cocked 
hats making head against the invaders. 
Under the protection of the law, every- 
body now joined in the capture; but it 
was melancholy to see that as each bird 
was caught its legs were firmly tied up 
again, and it was carried off head down- 
wards to the gendarmerie. Not all, 
indeed, were thus accounted for. <A few 
had made their way over the tops of the 
houses, and were lost to sight. Mean- 
time the chief of the gendarmes got out 
pen, ink, and paper, and began to “dress ” 
a proces-verbal of the affair. It was a 
serious matter, he observed, to disturb 
the tranquillity of a community in this un- 
heard-of manner. Justice must inform 
itself. 

Clearly it might be dangerous for Tom 
to show himself in Carentan after this 
madcap piece of business. 

Anyhow, the pair had disappeared, and 
I made my way into the market-place, 
determined, now that the uproar had 
abated and the fierce noontide heat, that 
I would find out whether Hilda and her 
father were stillin the town. The most 
likely place to find Hilda, 1 thought, would 
be the church. She had the usual fondness 
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of English girls for investigating churches 
and public monuments, and I should 
probably find her sketching some old por- 
tal, or perhaps in the cool interior, listen- 
ing in a kind of day-dream to the subdued 
clamor of the Gregorian plain-song. The 
bell had just ceased ringing for vespers 
as I entered the church, and a small as- 
semblage of worshippers was scattered 
about among the chairs: a few elaborate- 
ly dressed women, the wives, no doubt, of 
local magnates; some market-women in 
highly colored shawls and short petti- 
coats; and one or two aged peasants in 
threadbare and carefully patched blouses 
— these last the most fervent and devout 
of the whole assemblage, even including 
the officiating priest, who required an 
occasional pinch of snuff to help him on 
with his breviary. But more to my pur- 
pose, I espied, leaning against a column 
that cut off further view, the grey, time- 
worn head of the old squire. Hilda must 
be there too, beyond the pillar, but I could 
not get near enough to see without dis- 
turbing the whole congregation, and so I 
waited patiently till the service —a very 
short one — was finished. 

Most of the pecple had left the church, 
but a few were still left, kneeling about 
here and there, and the squire still kept 
his seat. I edged round the church to- 
wards the pillar. The squire had surely 
fallen asleep, leaning his withered, tired- 
looking face against the cold stone-work. 
But he was alone, no Hilda was there, and 
the knowledge of this gave mea certain 
thrill of undefinable misgiving. I touched 
the squire on the arm. He roused him- 
self, and turned to me with an air of bland 
inquiry. No, he had not been asleep, 
but had closed his eyes for a few minutes 
in reflection. He walked with me towards 
the door, looking a little dazed and be- 
wildered after his nap. His memory 
seemed to have failed him for the moment. 
He hardly knew where he was, or to whom 
he was speaking. “Hilda,” he replied 
vaguely, in answer to my inquiry; “I 
don’t quite know where she is—in the 
garden, or perhaps down in the village,” 
just as if we had been at Combe Chud- 
leigh. And then he seemed to gather his 
faculties together, sitting down in the 
porch and holding his forehead in his 
hands. “Yes, I think she’s gone out,” 
he repeated; “ gone out with that young 
Frenchman to see some abbey, but 1 don’t 
know where.” 

It was maddening to be thus thwarted 
by the old man’s failing memory, for I was 
now seriously alarmed about Hilda. Not 
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that perhaps she could come to any ac- 
tual harm, but that the count might lead 
her inte some embarrassing or compro- 
mising position, the heroine of some story 
that would be told of her during all “a 
rest of her life. Heaven only knew wha 
trick he might play her; misinterpreting 
perhaps, the free and independent bear- 
ing of an English girl, and taking advan- 
tage of the purity and unsuspicion of her 
nature. 

By this time the old squire had come to 
a more lively sense of the situation; he 
began to grumble out that it was getting 
late, and that it was too bad of Hilda to 
keep him waiting so long. When we got 
back to the inn we found no tidings of 
Hilda. And now madame la directrice 
was becoming uneasy. When should we 
rejoin the yacht and her dear Alphonse? 
And that charming Monsieur Tom, where, 
was he, and why was not everything ready 
for departure? But Justine drew me 
aside with a mysterious air. She had 
news of mademoiselle. She had driven 
off with M. de St. Pol; he had hired fresh 
horses, and had taken her away — away to 
the forest. Yes, she had found that out 
from the people of the inn. There was 
some old abbey to be visited. What 
could mademoiselle see in those old ab- 
beys that were no longer fit for human 
habitation? But this was at Cérisy, in 
the very middle of the forest. Ah, why 
did mademoiselle leave her faithful ser- 
vant behind, who would have protected her 
from all these dangers? 

After all, Justine seemed to have hit 
upon the truth, for the squire, when again 
interrogated, seemed to recognize the 
name Cérisy as that which his daughter 
had told him. The place, too, might be 
called on the road to Bayeux, although it 
was a long way out of the directline. Our 
trusty aide, Tom, having failed us at this 
pinch —not exactly from his own fault, 
for how could he have anticipated any un- 
pleasant result from the pleasant adven- 
ture of the turkeys? —and I being left to 
my own resources, I persuaded madame 
la directrice to accept the escort of the old 
squire, and packed them off — Justine 
very unwillingly making one of the party 
— by the next train to Bayeux. And then 
I got Contango harnessed and ut in the 
dog-cart, and started off at a slapping 
pace for Cérisy. 

Through pleasant, English - looking 
country, flat and fertile, with many 
streams, bridges, and turnings, evening 
shadows coming on and the setting sun 
gleaming in the waters, now bank-high 
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from the rising tide — through all this I 
drove, not thinking much about the scen- 
ery or surroundings, but engrossed by the 
one thought, how to reach Hilda and take 
her away from that recreant count. Hap- 
pily the trail was clear enough. At each 
stopping-place where I paused to give 
Contango a rest and wash out his mouth 
with cider-and-water, I heard of the phae- 
ton with its pair of horses and the young 
man with the beard, and the tall young 
lady. But no one had seen them return- 
ing. The way seemed interminable, with 
cross-roads constantly baffling me, and 
more than once I missed the way and had 
to drive back. All the world seemed sunk 
into repose—the birds had retired to 
rest with immense twitterings, and were 
silent, but for a nightingale which now 
and then piped melodiously from a 
thicket. And then the little village came 
upon me almost by surprise, calm and 
tranquil as if life no longer moved there, 
in a green valley, while standing grey and 
clear in majestic solitude rose the old ab- 
bey church, solid and stern — of the true 
Norman build, the handiwork of the old 
Norman dukes—standing there like 
some veteran who has outlived his world, 
solitary and sad. 

Something seemed to have kept the 
village awake, for several people were 
about. At the door of the little café 
stood a servant in a strange hat. That 
was enough. I knew that the count was 
not far off, although the man very re- 
spectfully but insincerely assured me that 
he did not know where his master had 
gone. The church, too, where I first 
went, was empty, a faint light glowing 
about its massive columns, and nota soul 
anywhere to be seen. The people, too, 
whom I asked seemed strangely con- 
strained and silent. 

It was possible that M. de St. Pol 
might have been there; he had:property 
in the neighborhood. Indeed, he had a 
house in the wood close by. And soon I 
was thundering at the door of this little 
house in the.wood. But there was no one 
there but a deaf old woman, who to satisfy 
me showed me into every nook and cor- 
ner. All was ready for the count, for no- 
body knew whether he might not come at 
any moment. But not as yet—no, he 
had not come as yet, croaked the old 
woman. 

And then, at my wits’ end, going back 
to the village I saw a little group gathered 
in the street about a couple of men in 
picturesque rags, two sheep with curling 
horns, and a little girl with a tambourine 





slung behind her. The little performance 
was soon over — the countrywomen about 
here were not afraid of sheep, and handled 
and examined them quite familiarly. And 
when the performance was over, the little 
brown girl crept quietly up to me and 
whispered: “ You are looking for the tall 
mademoiselle ; come after me, and I will 
show you where she is gone.” And so I 
followed the child, leading Contango by 
the bridle. ‘We must be quick, for she 
walks fast,” cried the girl, and as soon as 
we passed out of the village I lifted the 
child into the cart, and drove on under 
her guidance. At the next turn of the 
road I saw a figure which brought my 
heart into my mouth. It was Hilda, ris- 
ing tall against the evening sky, walking 
resolutely along, while a little behind her 
a masculine figure seemed to have dif- 
ficulty in keeping up with her, while he 
addressed all kinds of remonstrances, 
tender and indignant, without eliciting a 
reply. At the sound of wheels behind 
her, Hilda turned and looked eagerly and 
intently towards me. Next moment I had 
reached her and leaped down to her side, 
throwing the reins to the gipsy girl. 
Hilda gave one long look. 

“Oh, Frank,” she cried, “you have 
come at last!” and she began to tremble 
violently while I supported her in my 
arms. ‘There, I am all right now,” she 
said, releasing herself from my embrace. 
“ And now, Frank, send that man away,” 
with a look of scorn and aversion in the 
direction of M. de St. Pol. 

A gesture was sufficient, the count 
turned to depart, when, overcome by 
anger, I slashed him across the shoulders 
with the whip. He turned upon us, white 
with suppressed passion. 

“You will answer for that blow with 
your life, monsieur,” he cried. 

* Don’t fear him,” cried the little gipsy ; 
“ T will be your friend, monsieur,” and she 
slipped down from the cart, and disap- 
peared in the forest. 

“Of course I knew you, Frank,” said 
Hilda, as we travelled swiftly along the 
road towards Bayeux, having left Cérisy 
and the vengeful Count de St. Pol far be- 
hind. “I knew you at once,” she con- 
tinued; “but as you thought proper to 
hide yourself behind an alias, it was not 
for me to break down the barrier you had 
raised between us.” 

That was all very well, I urged, but who 
had raised the barrier in the first instance 
— the most formidable barrier possible — 
in the person of Mr. Chancellor, the ac- 
cepted suitor? Not that I blamed her, 
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indeed. I knew the pressure under which 
she had acted. But now, surely, all bar- 
riers could be removed, there were no 
difficulties in the way that could not be 
overcome. But Hilda looked grave. How 
could she break her faith with a man who 
was both honorable and generous, who 
had saved her father from ruin, and her 
brother, perhaps, even from disgrace? 
No, she had been betrayed into the ex- 
pression of her long suppressed feelings 
at the sight of me just now. But still, 
emotion must give way to stern realities. 
She must leave Mr. Chancellor to thank 
me fully for rescuing her from a situation 
of some embarrassment. And then she 
went on to explain how the situation 
came about. 

Hilda had been anxious to see this old 
abbey church of Cérisy; and then there 
had been a misconception as to the dis- 
tance. Some country people who had 
been asked had given the distance as six 
kilométres, she understood, or not quite 
four miles, while in reality six leagues 
were intended, or at least fifteen miles. 
The country people cling to their leagues 
as measures of distance, as they do to 
their sous in monetary matters, just as if 
the Revolution had neverhappened. But 
the count must have known that Hilda was 
under a delusion when she informed her 
father that she would be back in an hour 
ortwo. And then there had been delay 
after delay, wilfully contrived, Hilda be- 
lieved, by the count, who seemed to enjoy 
her perplexity and discomfiture. In the 
end, Hilda had declared her intention of 
making her way on foot to Bayeux, and 
had started with that intention, the count 
urging her with unpleasant persistence 
to remain, when I appeared upon the 
scene. 

All’s well that ends well, and the inci- 
dent might have been soon forgotten, but 
for the unfortunate blow which I had 
given the count, and which, if he deserved 
it ever so much, he could hardly be ex- 
pected to forgive. He would hardly re- 
main beaten and content ; but anyhow, it 
rested with him to take the next step; 
and why should we mar the sweetness of 
the hour by any thought of him? Con- 
tango seemed to feel that no great speed 
was required of him for the moment; he 
fellinto a walk which became more and 
more leisurely as he looked about for 
something to startle him—a cow crop- 
piug the hedge, or the distant whinny of 
some brother or sister quadruped. 

We had a hundred things to talk about, 
Iildaand I —all the past times that we 
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had spent together, culminating in that 
sorrowful parting before Miss Chudleigh’s 
house at Weymouth. Was it possible, 
Hilda asked, to have your heart broken 
more than once? 

But it was useless, she said, to dwell 
any more on what had passed away. Mr. 
Chancellor had behaved splendidly. He 
was a man of action, full of energy and re- 
source, and he had taken up the Chud- 
leigh family, and brought them out of the 
pit into which they were falling. He too 
was an old friend; his father had been a 
poor curate in a parish near Combe Chud- 
leigh. But John Chancellor had left home 
when a boy, to seek his fortune among 
the manufacturing people of Lancashire, 
and had found it. He had fought his own 
way to the front, and might be trusted to 
maintain himself there; but he had re- 
membered the Chudleighs, who had been 
kind to his father; and he had sought out 
Hilda, although he might well have looked 
for a more brilliant match. 

“Can I desert such a man?” asked 
Hilda. 

For some distance we had travelled 
along a narrow country road bordering 
the forest, very quiet and almost gloomy 
in its shaded stillness; and then we 
struck into a broad, well-frequented high- 
way, which turned out to be the highroad 
between Bayeux and St. L6é. This road 
followed pretty closely the course of the | 
little river Drome through a fertile pleas- 
ant valley in the midst of a gently undu- 
lating country, and before long the spires 
of Bayeux appeared in the distance out- 
lined against the evening sky. There is 
a strange, yet homelike appearance about 
these spires of Bayeux, homelike in the 
twin spires that might belong to some 
English minster, and strange in the cu- 
rious dome that crowns the whole —if 
dome it can be called, which is neither 
tower, nor spire, nor dome, but a curious 
mixture of all three; as if some old Cru- 
sader had brought home a cupola from an 
eastern mosque and stuck it on the top of 
the grim, solid old cathedral. 

Presently we pass the little octroi hut, 
where a sleepy old fellow looks out, but 
does not take the trouble to ask if we 
have anything to declare, and so into the 
precincts of quiet old Bayeux, passing 
the railway-station, where a little knot of 
omnibuses are waiting for the train from 
Paris, and then across a rich, lush valley, 
where the quiet river Aure winds among 
willows and elms, and is almost lost in the 
thick grass and luxuriant foliage. And 
here on the broad highway the young 
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people of the town are at drill — boys and 
young men who have not yet reached the 
age for candidates for the conscription. 
The boys are restless and fidgety, and 
inclined to level their chassepots at every 
passing object; but the youths march 
smartly enough, and look thoroughly in 
earnest. A new departure this for France, 
and likely to develop the love of soldier- 
ing, which in most parts of the country 
had for long almost ceased to exist. 

Across the road, as you enter Bayeux, 
still hang the old-fashioned street lamps 
suspended by a cord as in the days of 
the Revolution, when it was the fashion 
to use them for hanging any unhappy 
aristocrat who might have incurred popu- 
lar displeasure. Then there is the wash- 
ing-place, where the old women are still 
at work beating their clothes and rubbing 
them in the running stream, chattering all 
the while and seeming to enjoy their 
evening toil. One old lady amuses Hilda 
especially, as she stands in her tub half- 
way in the stream, as if on an island, 
while she works vigorously away at her 
Zessive. And then a glimpse at the pond, 
where horses and cattle may drink —a 
solemn, shady nook, overhung with trees, 
with fragments of ancient stonework to 
be seen here and there. After this, into 
the High Street, for such it must surely 
be, although it bears the unfamiliar in- 
scription, Rue St. Martin. This is quite 
an English High Street, like that of 
Guildford, for example, steep, and up-and- 
down, with smart little shops all lighted 
up, where the shopkeepers stand at their 
doors discussing the affairs of the day 
and staring at the new arrivals with curi- 
ous eyes. And then we drive into the 
courtyard of the Hétel de Luxembourg, 
where a pleasant, comely hostess comes 
out to welcome us. Oh yes, our friends 
have arrived, and are about to sit down to 
dinner; but there is no hurry; dinner can 
be served as much later as we wish. 

“Which of our friends have arrived?” 
is now the question asked a little anx- 
iously. But the suspense is soon over as 
we appear at the table d’héte —a _ pro- 
longed table d’héte that is kept up till 
almost any hour at night. There are the 
old squire and madame la directrice, who 
have become excellent friends, it seems, 
under the stress of circumstances. No 
one else is there, not even Tom, about 
whom we are getting a little anxious. 
And we slide into our places without re- 
mark from the others, except that Sté- 
phanie sweetly inquires “if mademoiselle 
has enjoyed her abbey?” 





But immediately dinner was over. Hilda 
disappeared for the night. She was quite 
too tired, she said, to sit up any longer. 
Justine had everything ready for her mis- 
tress, and made great eyes of curiosity, 
but did not venture to ask any questions. 
And then the little diligence came in 
from Port en Bessin —a nondescript vehi- 
cle in which only the couvfé in front and 
a bench at the top, still called Z¢ dan- 
guette, remain as survivals of the ancient, 
roomy, lumbering diligence. The dili- 
gence brought news of the “ Sea-Mew,” 
which was lying at anchor outside the 
harbor, and Wyvern had sent word that 
the whole party would sleep on board 
that night and come to Bayeux next day. 

In the middle of the night there was a 
great bustle in the hotel. Guests had 
arrived. Bells rang violently, waiters and 
chambermaids ran to and fro. Presently 
there was a knock at my door, and Tom 
Courtney came in like a whirlwind, eager 
to tell his adventures. Redmond had 
driven him to his cottage in the country, 
not far from Caen. Tom described the 
place withenthusiasm. Surely Redmond 
might have been very happy there, with 
his orchard and his cider-press, with the 
pretty little Azysanne who lived in the 
cottage close by. He might have married 
the pretty paysanne, and have set on foot 
a new Norman family to grow and flourish 
when the one in old England should have 
died out. Perhaps Redmosd had had 
some such ideas in his head before we 
methim. And then atthesizht of people 
from the world he had left, the current of 
his ideas was at once changed. If his 
creditors could be appeased, if his posi- 
tion could be regained, why should he 
hide himself any longer under a peasant’s 
blue blouse? And as for the pretty pay- 
sanne, it was adieu forevermore, my 
love! Or rather he did not trouble him- 
self to say adieu at all. Redmond would 
have left all things to take their chance, 
his pony, his poultry, and all his little 
pigs; but Tom persuaded him to sell the 
whole for a lump sum—the lump not 
being of any great size—to the stout, 
red-faced Norman who kept the azdberge 
of the village. Redmond would not stop 
to give one shake of the hand, or say one 
word of adieu, to people who, on his own 
showing, had been very kind and hospita- 
ble. He was a man thoroughly reckless 
and selfish, Tom said, who would sacrifice 
everybody and everything to the whim ot 
the moment. Tom felt, he declared, like 
the fisherman in the “ Arabian Nights ” 
who had let the genius out of the bottle. 
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Then Tom had to listen to my story, 
and like the captain of the “ Thunder 
Bomb,” he very much approved of what 
I had done, especially the horsewhip busi- 
ness, but he agreed that it was certain we 
should hear more of the matter in the fu- 
ture. And we must take care that Hilda’s 
name was not brought into the affair. 
Tom shook his head when he heard of 
Contango’s performance. So much work 
on a heavy road might put out his chance 
for the trotting-race. Contango must 
rest all the following day, and if people 
wanted to drive anywhere they must go 
by diligence. 

Next morning the sun was shining 
brightly through the green rush-matting 
of the sun-blinds, and pushing them aside, 
a pleasant scene presented itself below, 
where in the garden among flowers and 
shrubs a table was laid with snow-white 
cloth and serviettes, where Hilda and her 
father with madame la directrice were 
sipping their early morning café au Lait. 
Above them rose the grey roofs of old 
Bayeux, roofs which owe their pleasant 
tone and their air of antiquity to the use 
of a slaty kind of limestone, or stony kind 
of slate, geologists must decide which; a 
slaty product, at all events, which is 
found in the neighborhood, but which is 
unhappily being replaced by the staring 
blue slate of commerce. And above the 
roofs rose the still more hoary towers of 
the cathedral, and the singular kiosk-like 
dome. 

With all these roofs and towers, the 
view is not crowded. There is plenty of 
room in old Bayeux; there are big gaps 
among the roofs filled up with clumps of 
foliage ; open places with formally clipped 
avenues; old mansions with their grassy 
courts and big gardens, once the hotels 
of the royal officials no doubt, where now 
the notary and the huissier mount their 
brazen emblems of the majesty of the law. 
Altogether there is an air about the place 
as if giants had lived there once and pig- 
mies had taken their place. Here are 
gardens, too, full of roses still, with fat 
strawberry-beds, and pears ripening on 
the walls, all fresh and glittering with dew- 
drops, while Hilda, fresh as a rose as to 
her cheeks, and dewy as to her lips, sits 
there and drinks ber café au Jait, all un- 
conscious of being observed. Madame la 
directrice is a little yellow in the morning 
light, and has an air of fatigue, as if she 
would say with the sluggard, “ You have 
woke me too soon, let me slumber again.” 
Tom has joined the party by this time, 
las disposed of his bow] of coffee, and has 
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crumbled up a roll as if it were a confit. 
And then he vouchsafes a remark in an 
injured tone, — 

“I suppose we must go and see the 
tapestry?” 

Hilda replies with decision: “ Of course 
we must go and see the tapestry.” 

Madame la directrice, with a languid 
air, exclaims, — 

“ Ah, that tapestry, it is something very 
nice. I think I must get some for my 
little salon.” 

Tom was inclined to laugh, and madame 
la directrice saw in a moment that she 
had made some little mistake, and laughed 
herself good-humoredly. 

“Have I committed a Aéise? Never 
mind, since my husband is not here to 
scold me.” 

When I came down Hilda and the rest 
were just starting for the Bibliothtque to 
see the tapestry. It reminded one of go- 
ing to morning service, there was just 
that gentle stream of people in one direc- 
tion. Most of the people were English. 
There were a couple of fresh-looking En- 
glish youths, who were going about the 
country on bicycles; a family of tall girls, 
who had the air of being in possession of 
exclusive information on every possible 
subject; and a married couple, who quar- 
relled a little in a subdued manner. And 
besides these, our compatriots, there were 
a pair of French provincials, who may 
have the complacent feeling that they 
were about to assist at the humiliation of 
perfidious Albion. 

Hilda confesses to something like a 
feeling of awe, as we enter the room 
where the tapestry is shown. An old 
lady sitting in the entrance-hall, tranquilly 
knitting and keeping an eye upon the vis- 
itors, might be a guardian of the dead, 
she ushers us in with such a grave, sub- 
dued air. But here it is, the handiwork 
of those noble dames of old — the moth- 
ers, wives, and daughters of those mighty 
men who hammered out the iron frame- 
work of England’s greatness. The tap- 
estry is stretched upon a screen and 
covered with glass, and is still wonder- 
fully fresh and vivid — less faded, indeed, 
than many of the samplers our great- 
grandmothers have left behind them — 
and worked in a stitch very much like 
the modern crewel-work upon hand-made 
linen that suggests the work of Indian 
looms. But what we are not quite pre- 
pared for is the admirable spirit and life 
of the work, of which the photographic 
reproductions give no idea. These an- 
cient dames must have worked with the 
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needle till they acquired a kind of artist’s 
touch. The forms are rude, and often 
grotesque, indeed; but they live and 
move, and, having seen them, you feel 
that you know the men and their times 
ever so much better than you did before. 
The story is told, too, with much simplic- 
ity and directness, and you feel at once 
that the nobly born women who worked 
on this elaborate epic with the needie 
must have known the heroes of it in their 
lives. Harold is the chief hero, and Har- 
old is treated with a sympathy and re- 
spect that suggest something like affec- 
tion for the gallant, kingly man. And 
then we see why this tapestry is appro- 
priately placed at Bayeux, rather than at 
Westminster, or York, or Winchester. 
For the central incident of the plot is not 
either shipwreck or battle, but the terri- 
ble oath that Harold took in the cathe- 
dral here at Bayeux upon the relics of 
the saints and in face of the high altar; 
the oath which he swore to William, and 
which he broke for the sake of England’s 
crown. Next to Harold, Odo is the fa- 
vorite with the women of those days — 
Odo, the warrior-bishop, who spent the 
revenues of this fat diocese in arms, and 
horses, and soldiers’ trappings. 

The old lady, who sits tranquilly in the 
doorway, kindly leaves people alone to 
study the tapestry at their leisure; only 
interfering to turn the visitor round the 
corner at the right moment to investigate 
the inner side of the screen; and it is 
pleasant to find that the tapestry is freely 
accessible to strangers all day long and 
every day in the week. 

At ten o’clock precisely a footstep 
sounds upon the staircase that leads to 
the library above, and a grave, pleasant- 
looking librarian mounts and opens the 
big door. The library is a pleasant, 
quiet room lined with books, and there 
the grave librarian sits over a big vol- 
ume, a learned-looking skull-cap on his 
head. No doubt he is diving deeply 
into the history of old Bayeux, and some 
day, perhaps, we shall see an exhaustive 
and learned work from his pen, begin- 
ning with the deposition of the Bajocien 
oolite, and ending with the introduction of 
gas-lamps and the new pavement. 

Meantime, he shows with pride a pres- 
entation copy from ‘* Sout Kensington ” 
of a work on the Bayeux tapestry, and 
sundry seals and charters which have 
been presented by English people. Per- 
haps there is not very much to interrupt 
his studies except the inquisitiveness of 
English people like ourselves, whose 





prattle he listens to and answers with ur- 
banity and patience. 

There is, indeed, not much doing. 
Sometimes an elderly gentleman comes 
in toread the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Sometimes a learned duc of the old régime 
looks in with a little paper of notes and 
queries to be resolved in some old MS. 
or early edition; it is chiefly with the 
old aristocracy of France that any taste 
remains for archzology. 

We have been talking of Alan Char- 
trier, the poet of the fifteenth century who 
was born here at Bayeux in a house that 
is still in existence, and Hilda wants to 
see an early edition of his works, which 
the grave librarian courteously looks out 
for us. 

“Faicts et dictz de Maistre Alain 
Chartrier —& Paris par Philippe le Noir 
en larue Sainct Jacques a l’enseigne de 
la rose blanche couronnée.” Here we 
have the lament of a noble dame, whose 
lover was slain at the battle of Agincourt, 
and much amorous poetry of a grave, and 
dignified, and highly proper character. 
But one little distich pleases me, which I 
show to Hilda :— 

Aymer je vous vueil 
Par joye ou par dueil, 


which I freely translate for her benefit, 
lest she should be puzzled by the old 
French, “ Love you I will, for good or 
mm” 

At this moment Tom Courtney comes 
along to whip us up for the omnibus to 
Port en Bessin. Madame la directrice is 
uneasy at being so long away from her 
director, and we are tostart at once, trust- 
ing to getting breakfast at Port. For 
everybody calls the place Port — it is the 
port of the district, and the people of the 
Bessin still hang together, a little clan- 
nishly. 

We are to meet at the bureau in the 
Place aux Pommes —for there is a place 
for everything in roomy Bayeux; we 
should not be surprised to find a separate 
place for shrimps and watercresses. And 
so we find ourselves at a little glass office 
in the middle of a yard, where omnibuses 
and diligence are stored, with much poul- 
try, and an occasional hearse. On the 
walls outside many colored bills are to be 
seen, announcing excursions, tothe British 
Isles among other places, and inviting us 
to assist at the solemnity of the “ Ex- 
position industrielle de la péche.” 

The omnibus is pretty well packed with 
our party, and a newly married couple, the 
bride looking rather frightened and not 
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particularly happy. Just in front of us 
starts another omnibus, smaller and even 
rougher-looking than ours, for Asnelles, 
the roof loaded with flowers, and one fat, 
rosy, happy-looking curé inside. We 
leave Bayeux by the top of the town, 
where there is an old convent turned into 
a gendarmerie, and a vast market-place 
lined with a double row of trees, and with 
ancient-looking stone benches for the but- 
ter-and-egg women to stand their wares 
upon, where Henry Plantagenet may have 
come to chaffer with the pretty market- 
girls. All tells of ancient times, and of a 
life which has known no violent disruption 
since those days of old. And the sleepy 
old chimes ring us out of the town, as if 
it were as much as they can do to get 
through their bar of feeble harmony. 

And then we travel along a straight road 
lined with poplars, and looking back there 
is always the cathedral to be seen at the 
end of the avenue; for there its towers 
stand out without appearing to become 
more distant for mile after mile —at least 
for kilométre after kilométre. A fertile 
country lies around, well-wooded, and with 
rich pastures, the cows lying half con- 
cealed in the rich herbage. The farmers’ 
wives are driving out in their little don- 
key-carts for the midday milking, their 
noble brass milk-cans glittering and clank- 
ing; or sometimes with a Aoffe —a rough 
wooden framework —on the donkey’s 
back, that holds eight of these grand 
milking-pails —four on a side, and the 
good dame in the middle, sturdily astride 
the donkey’s neck. The donkeys are 
fine and reasonable-looking beasts, with 
hearts to be touched by objurgation and 
reproval, and consequently, knowing little 
of the stick, fat, comfortable-looking ani- 
mals, of no great size, but decidedly 
clever goers. 

Here we pass a chateau, or the site of 
one rather, with nothing left of its origi- 
nal grandeur but stables, which are good 
enough for the farmer to live in, and some 
grand-looking barns and the seigneurial 
pigeon-towers now converted into cart- 
sheds. As we approach the coast the 
hills rise to an edge —hills not so rich- 
looking or so thickly wooded as the coun- 
try we have just passed through, but 
covered with good crops of grain. This 
is the edge of the Bessin, the great milk 
basin of Normandy. What pastures 
there are within it, what cattle, and what 
prosperity! Hundreds of little home- 
steads lie scattered about, filled with 
cosy, comfortable people, who have cause 
to rejoice that the seigneurial barns lie 
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|empty, and that the seigneurial pigeons 
no longer plunder the furrows for miles 
around. Then through a gap in the range 
of hills we catch sight of the little port 
beneath us, and the sea spread tranquilly 
far and near. Our coachman has kept 
back a gallop for the avenue, and we dash 
wildly into the little town, where there is 
some gentle stir in the way of ship-build- 
ing, and where a few fishing-boats are ly- 
ing high and dry in the inner harbor. 

In the port itself great works are go- 
ing on, digging and excavating, with bal- 
last-wagons and a ballast-engine running 
noisily about. Till recently there was a 
little é¢ablissement here under the cliff, 
for the bathers who came during the sea- 
son, but that has been swept away by the 
harbor works. The place is a brisk and 
pleasant one, with rocky cliffs rising on 
either hand, and layers of limestone rocks 
forming the sea-floor, while the harbor 
piers make a breezy, quiet promenade. 

The “Sea-Mew” is lying a good way 
out at sea, for the tide runs low, and the 
bottom is rocky; but she is coming in as 
soon as the tide makes. And already the 
water is stirring, and the sturdy masts of 
the fisher-boats begin to topple to and fro. 
So we take our second breakfast comfort- 
ably outside the inn, in full view of all 
that is going on, and with the sea shining 
before us. The tide rises, the fishing 
population is astir; the fisher-wives, 
loaded with nets and baskets, pitch their 
burdens on to the boats. Sails are hauled 
up, and everybody shouts and pulls, often 
leaving off pulling to shout more freely. 
Meantime one or two boats have come in 
with the tide. The bell over the neat 
little fish-market rings lustily. Baskets of 
fish are landed. The bell rings again, 
and they are all sold. When more boats 
come in, the market begins again; the 
bell ringing to announce its opening. The 
dealers, mostly women, flock together; 
and again the bell jingles, and the market 
is closed. And so on all day long, and 
well into the night. 

By this time a fishing-boat is ready to 
start from the inner basin. ‘La porte, 
ouvrez!”’ cries the fisherman’s wife, who 
is managing matters on shore. And then 
everybody puts his or her back to the 
lever of the dock-gate — douanicr, wom- 
en, idlers. The gate opens, and the boat 
passes through, her big mainsail shaking 
in the wind. Away they go, the crew 
bustling about, and the master bawling 
lustily. There are four men on board, 
and a mousse, a little sailor boy, the clev- 
erest of the party, who speaks up as if he 
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were the head of them all. As the boat 
scuds through the harbor, the master’s 
wife runs after her along the pier, and 
pelts the receding boat with anything she 
can piek up. It is all for luck, no doubt, 
like our old shoes in England, and the 
master shouts baek a cheery adieu. 

Well, our breakfast is finished just as 
the steam-pipe of the “Sea-Mew” gives 
us hoarse warning of her approach. Such 
a scene has hardly ever been seen before 
in the little port, and the whole population 
clusters on the pier to see her come in. 
We can see our little director on the 
bridge with the master and the pilot. 
Our director shouts and gesticulates. He 
is carried below out of the way of the 
pilot — almost by force, for the channel is 
narrow, and the navigation ticklish. Soon 
a great hawser clears the crowd before 
it like a broom, and the “Sea-Mew” is 
safely moored in the harbor of the Bessin, 
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Our little tent-boat being prepared, 
Indian paddlemen procured, and all nec- 
essary and many useful things provided, 
we stepped into our places ready to work 
our way into the interior, there to admin- 
ister to the spiritual wants of the simple 
children of the woods. 

Just before starting, however, we took 
the wise precaution of running over once 
more our memorandum list, to assure 
ourselves that nothing of real importance 
has been omitted in our packing process, 
that the lucifer matches had not been for- 
gotten, or misplaced, or exposed to damp, 
that a sufficient supply of salt was there, 
that our breviaries were in our pockets, 
and that the keys of the canister were in 
safe keeping. 

Being well satisfied that all was right 
and ready, we seated ourselves under 
some three yards of coarse brown canvas, 
bade our men push off from the land and 
betake themselves to rowing. 

Our crew consisted of seven young In- 
dians of the woods, men low in stature, 
but of a strong, broad build, with mus- 
cular arms. Their countenances were 
smooth and placid, all of a dull copper 
color. 

What strikes one so much in looking 
at these aboriginal natives of the forest, 
is the total absence of anything like ex- 
pression or character stamped on their 





countenance, neither pleasure nor sorrow, 
neither surprise, anger, nor impatience, 
nor any other passion is depicted there ; 
no thought seemed to flit or flash across 
their mind, no grief or trouble seemed to 
distress or agitate them, or leave one sin- 
gle trace-mark on their brow. They were 
the quiet possessors of human life, and 
capable of much labor and endurance, 
and that seemed saying about all. Dar- 
win no doubt, or his sceptic friends, would 
have tried to draw mischievous conclu- 
sions ‘from their inanimate looks and va- 
cant stares, and in their anxiety to extend 
far and wide their family connections, 
might probably have linked them on to 
creatures of a lower grade. These hard 
remarks do not apply of course to every 
aboriginal Indian, for sometimes their 
looks belie them. Our seven Indian pad- 
dlemen, more favored than their brethren 
of the bush, wore on their heads some 
sort of covering, and rejoiced moreover 
in wearing apparel, not of the latest or 
most fashionable London or Paris cut, 
but answering well all good purposes. 

Our passengers were easily counted, 
consisting of two priests of the Society of 
Jesus, drawn to these parts from very 
different quarters, one from the Roman 
Province, the other from London. 

Our cargo consisted of a supply of pro- 
visions of a simple sort: rice in abun- 
dance, some much-prized potatoes (the 
gift of a good Irish captain), plantains, 
cassava bread, hard biscuit, salt-fish, cof- 
fee, sugar, and red pepper. These formed 
our chief supply ; but we had luxuries on 
board, consisting of water, cocoa-nuts, 
limes, and a few oranges, some sardines, 
not to forget a well-cared-for tin of roast 
beef, to be eaten on some Italian feast- 
day, in honor of old England. We also 
took with us some little cakes, nuts, and 
colored sweetmeats for the small native 
children. Besides all these commodities, 
carefully had we sequestered in a corner 
of our boat, under close personal inspec- 
tion, some bottles of very indifferent rum, 
good enough for the intended purpose, 
together with many ragged leaves of the 
tobacco plant, with clay pipes to match. 

All these things were for the use and 
special benefit of our copper-colored crew. 
Poor fellows, they well deserved whatever 
they received in that shape, exposed as 
they were to the sun’s hot rays by day, to 
the heavy rainfalls and to the dampness of 
the dewy nights, besides that they had 
much hard pulling to go through and many 
other manual labors. 

Among our treasures on board, as 
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might naturally be expected, was a canis- 
ter containing a portable altar, vestments, 
and sacred vessels: in a word, everything 
necessary for mass and for the due ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. A fair- 
sized bundle.of beads, crosses, and bright 
medals found its way into this canister, 
besides some religious prints. These 
pictures are much prized by our good In- 
dians, and when they hang or stick them 
with a thorn the right way up, not on 
walls (for walls they have none), but upon 
the posts of their dwelling, they add much 
to the religious aspect of the place. A 
few paint-brushes, with some bright col- 
ors, insisted on a free passage in our boat, 
and were not refused. A clock, a lamp, a 
portable tin kitchen, measuring at least 
nine inches square, and of much more in- 
convenience than ever worth, made up the 
rest of our precious cargo. 

So much then for our crew, our black- 
gowned passengers, and our well-selected 
store of the good and useful things of 
this world. 

A word now about our voyage, and on 
the first place whither we are steering. 
Weare going to make a pastoral visit of 
a few days to some Indians of the Ara- 
wack tribe, or some Spanish-speaking 
Indians living round about the Moruca 
River, at the Jesuit Mission of St. Rosa, 
some thirty miles south of the broad 
Orinoco, running into the Caribbean Sea. 

These good Indians some many years 
ago, on account of the never-ceasing 
troubles and perpetual disturbances in 
Venezuela, fled from that territory and 
sought refuge, if not protection, in the 
now much-disputed borderland of British 
Guiana. There they live unmolested and 
unknown, keeping to the ancient tradition 
of their people, and adhering strictly to 
the principles of their, holy religion. 

With their strong-built wooden church 
in their midst, and the high mission cross 
towering over its roof, belfry, and build- 
ings, they spend their days and hours in 
peace, happiness, and health, cultivating 
some few acres of good productive soil. 
There they plant the cassava root, the 
buck or Indian yam, sweet potatoes, plan- 
tains, and hot peppers, and besides they 
grow sufficient coffee and sugar for their 
daily wants. Fruit-trees flourish there as 
well as the cocoa-nut palm, West Indian 
pines, castor-oil, and cotton. 

These good people, moreover, do a lit- 
tle trade in aromatic and varnish-making 
gums, searching the dense forest for them 
and sending them to town as occasion 
lends, where they find a ready market. 
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Some there are expert in capturing the 
bright-plumed birds, such as the macaws, 
parrots, paroquets, and other pretty speci- 
mens of the feathered tribe. These poor 
little captives are sent to town, bartered 
or bought, then sold again, spending, 
poor things, the rest of their lives in per- 
petual imprisonment. Noisy and unwel- 
come next-door neighbors they become to 
quiet-going folks. Besides these larger 
and living birds, they bring the dried 
feathered skins of smaller ones, such as 
the humming-bird, with its bright, glitter- 
ing mantle, or the cotingas, of gayest 
plumage: and these. too they sell to pass- 
ers-by as best they can. They bring 
teeth and tusks of savage beasts, bright, 
metal-looking beetle wings, all strung ona 
string, and other strange natural curiosi- 
ties of the wood. And thus the Indians 
make out an honest livelihood, free from 
many anxious cares and worldly troubles. 
But our men are waiting in the boat, 
ready to dip in their oars and commence 
theirrowing. Let us not keep them wait- 
ing longer. 

The word of command was given, and 
away they went like so many machines 
well wound up, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, indulging in no 
smiles, exchanging no words. True, there 
was not much to see to the right nor to 
the left, or much just then to speak about, 
for the first part of our journey was sig- 
nally uninteresting. Twostraight-cut mud 
banks of an estate canal confined the 
muddy water. On the one side was the 
cane-field, all waving and flourishing with 
green sugarcanes, on the other, waste 
or uncultivated land was all we could ob- 
serve. Some time was lost, and much 
patience too expended, in extricating our- 
selves from some half-dozen square-built 
punts unceremoniously disputing with us 
the whole width of the muddy stream, be- 
side some time wasted in pulling up hur- 
dles rather firmly fixed across our water- 
path, for reasons better known to others 
than to ourselves. 

But soon all our petty troubles came to 
a happy ending, and the scene became, as 
if by magic, marvellously changed. De- 
lightful views and vistas and fairy visions 
were before us now, such as travellers 
rarely witness, say what they may about 
the Trossachs, and other hackneyed 
though pretty European spots. Our little 
boat had glided swiftly and smoothly into 
an arcade of wondrous beauty. Tropical 
trees, tall, thin, and elegant of growth, 
shot up on either side of the forest stream, 
while trees of lower and more irregular 
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growth and of foliage more luxuriant, bent 


‘gracefully forward over the dark, deep 


waters in Gothic arch-like form, while 
parasites and flowering creepers of varied 
hues clustered or hung about in rich pro- 
fusion, some in careless festoon fashion, 
or as if in loving pity and compassion for 
some decayed and fallen or ancient mon- 
arch of the forest mantling it all over 
with a new garment of richest verdure. 

There too the orchid family felt quite 
at home, fresh and ever flowering, tres- 
passing on every sturdy branch or stem 
or ancient stump. Begonias were there, 
with their soft, dark, velvet leaves, such 
as Kew or Chatsworth might well be 
proud of, and there too grew, half-hiding 
itself, as if in disgrace, that curious speci- 
men of the wild arum, with bright blood- 
colored spots upon its leaves, as if guilty 
of some dark deed or wicked crime. 

And what lent so much to the strange 
artistic beauty of the picture spread out 
before us, and in itself formed one of 
the strangest features, was the numerous 
long string and rope-like pendent hangings 
from the lofty trees above. Some of 
these rope-hangings, cable-like in size, 
hung from a height of eighty feet or more, 
and as some of these ropes or cables, call 
them what you will, trailed downwards 
and touched the mother earth below, they 
asserted at once an independence of their 
own, struck out vigorous roots and shoots 
from their downward heads, and then re- 
versed ’twould seem their growth, and 
grew to all appearance upwards, and in 
time swelled out to the size of slender 
trees. Some of these long pendants were 
playful, nay, malicious in their downward 
growth, clinging to some poor young tree 
or struggling sapling, and squeezing it to 
the very death by twisting round it in cruel 
corkscrew fashion, forming at the time, it 
may be, a pretty fantastic object in the 
wood for travellers to point at and admire, 
or perhaps providing now and then, ifa 
woodcutter passed that way or was wan- 
dering there in quest of guins, a crooked, 
twisted walking-stick for some curious- 
minded man. 

As just hinted above, the waters of the 
creek are dark — they are dark indeed, of 
a true coffee color, but like unto the quali- 
ties of real good coffee are as clear as well 
could be, so bright and clear that every 
green leaf or tender leaflet, every flower 
or fern, or root or moss, twig or broken 
branch, is strongly reflected there as in 
the brightest doudoir mirror. So charm- 
ing was the effect, and yet so puzzling 
too, and so hard it was to distinguish be- 





tween the leaf or flower or fern and its 
reflected counterpart; in a word, to draw 
the line between earth and water, recall- 
ing to one’s mind the words of Pope: — 


Grove nods to grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the garden but reflectsthe other. 


Among other of nature’s beauties in this 
paradise of artistic pleasure, grew the 
Victoria Regia lily, so courted on its first 
introduction to England some thirty years 
ago, when placed in the waters of Kew, 
where, as its name doth verily import, our 
gracious Majesty the queen stood god- 
mother for it, and when thousands ran 
from London town and its vast suburbs 
to see it, marvel, and admire. In Kew 
Gardens not many of these beautiful 
aquatic flowers “are born to blush un- 
seen,” whereas out here the poet’s words 
are better verified — profusely growing 
unobserved, and often never seen at all, 
losing their delightful fragrance, I know 
not where. 

The specimens of Kew are, if memory 
fails me not, larger than those out here, 
but wanting in that bright freshness 
natural to plants in their native earth or 
element. 

Besides this majestic queen of water 
lilies, our watery way was overgrown in 
places with another species, much smaller 
and of peculiar habits, for, as if jealous of 
its queenly rival, this lily expanded its 
pure white petals only at dead of night, 
emitting a perfume pleasant enough at a 
distance, but in its essence too strong for 
Rimmel, Truefitt, or their trade. 

During the daytime we did boyish 
violence to several of its young buds, and 
were surprised to find in almost every one 
we forced open two large beetles of sable 
hue. How they got there, or what they 
did, and how they stood their strange con- 
finement was our puzzle, though perhaps 
naturalists have written in a book some 
five pages or more, telling us the why, the 
how, and all about it, for aught we poor 
missioners may know. 

Flowers and trees, curious creepers and 
orchids, roots, blood-stained leaves, and 
strange roots, and hanging ropes, have 
charmed and interested us much, but one 
thing has, with reason, disappointed us, 
and we marvelled at it; it was the total 
absence of the feathered tribe, for we 
heard no song, no warbling, no merry 
chirping, nor did the bell-bird sing outa 
tune or toll its bell, or the mocking-birds, 
so numerous, favor us with their decep- 
tive notes, or even the humming-bird “ flit 
by ever then so merrily.” Green parrots 
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in vast numbers flew about high over our 
heads and above the lofty trees, screech- 
ing unpleasantly in their homeward flight, 
or the heron, or some long-legged bird, 
would wing his way swiftly past us to the 
sea, but none of nature’s pretty pets, with 
their gay and lovely plumage, ventured 
near us; and Demerara is noted for the 
beauty and variety of its birds. I sup- 
pose they were too frightened, or thought 
we had some powder or a gun, or feared, 
as well they might, the swift, unerring 
arrow of the Indian. . 

Disappointed here, by way of compen- 
sation we were once or twice amused 
at the antics of the little “ sacawinki ” 
of the monkey tribe, droll little things 
they were, jumping and springing from 
branch to bough, now gazing impudently 
at us, then hiding their tiny faces, then 
out again, forcibly suggesting, even coax- 
ing us to a game of peep-bo or some such 
ancient nursery fun; then they would 
chatter as if they wish to say, “ Catch me 
if you can,” looking all the while as mon- 
keys are wont to look, so pitifully beseech- 
ing, perhaps begging us not to use the 
bended bow, or shoot them with a leaden 
ball. Poor little creatures, we would not, 
could not hit or harm or hurt them for 
the world, no, not even to obtain a pretty 
skin or well-stuffed specimen for the 
Stonyhurst Museum, though later on we 
robbed, with some remorse we own, the 
mocking-bird of its long bag-nest, eggs 
and all, to add to the specimens of that 
valuable and well-cared collection, and 
are prepared to make other such petty 
thefts for the sake of science or learning 
in that far distant, well-beloved Alma 
Mater. 

And now to resume. Hours of intense 
delight had passed away, ever to be re- 
membered, and the windings of the Tapa- 
cuma Creek, for such is the Indian name 
of this meandering stream, with its varied 
views and charming vistas, were fast fad- 
ing from before us, leading us out into 
the brood sunlight and floating us on into 
an expansive savannah or wide-spread but 
shallow lake, surrounded by mighty forest 
trees. There the tall greenheart grows, 
and the locust-tree, the crab or common 
mahogany. The Zora ducalabali and 
other Demerarian trees, much appreciated 
at home for the beauty and hardness and 
durability of their woods, all in full leaf, 
as ever in these parts, and many in full 
flowering, or “beautiful in various dyes 
around me trees unnumbered rise.” 

Quickly our men plied their oars, push- 
ing their way relentlessly through smiling 
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lily-beds, ranunculus, and other water 
weeds, till we reached the opposite shore, 
where labors of a new nature met us, and 
for a time impeded our fair progress. 
Here we had to unload our boat of every- 
thing, and thus lightened drag it by main 
force up the embankment of the lake, and 
then with gentle care let it down some 
seven feet into the shallow creek below, 
and this done, restore each in its allotted 
place, our goods and chattels, tin kitchen, 
plantains, rice-bags, breviaries, and bot- 
tles. Whilst the process of re-packing 
was going on, I observed close to the 
troolee-covered shelter of a black Afri- 
can man, who had strangely settled there, 
about the only specimen of his species 
far and near, an Indian youth quietly en- 
gaged in removing, with a tuft of grass, 
blood-stain marks from his feet and legs. 
Thinking some misfortune had befallen 
him, I inquired anxiously the cause. The 
man understanding me well, though not 
my words, straightway and silently led 
me off some hundred yards or more, then 
diving into the woods or entangled bush 
he brought me before the slaughtered re- 
mains cf an immense camudi snake, 
some sixteen feet long and six inches in 
diameter, with a bright coat of many col- 
ors. Its head had been severed from its 
long body, still it twisted and turned when 
even slightly touched, as if full conscious 
of enemies around, while its little ones, 
four or five in number, lay in still death 
beside their beheaded mother. Examin- 
ing the dead camudi and its slaughtered 
innocents, I observed scattered all about 
spinal and curved or rib bones of many 
camudi snakes, great and small, and then 
I was made to understand that when cap- 
tured they were dragged to that spot to 
undergo the severest penalty of the Indian 
law. The blood then on the man’s feet 
and legs was the poor camudi’s life-blood, 
not his own, for the Indian had been the 
courageous executioner. 

Leaving then the snake with its “long 
lingering length” behind, I retraced my 
steps to the tent-boat; all was in order 
and the men ready to start away. So 
leaving the shade of an immense locust- 
tree, having first however collected some 
of its fruits or pods, we again took our 
places, and the men their oars, and pad- 
dled off once more. Without treasuring 
up our locust fruit, we broke into the 
pods, thus to form an intimate acquain- 
tance with their contents at once. This 
fruit, eagerly sought after and relished so 
well by boys, Indian and African, did not 
at all come up to our expectation, or de- 
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light or tempt us in the least. The eating 
of an old unclean worsted sock (and the 
word unclean should be underlined), 
steeped in sugar and allowed to dry, gives 
some idea of this sweet West Indian 
delicacy. 

“The shades of night were falling 
fast,” as the poet puts it, and soon all 
nature’s beauties, and there were many 
there, were wrapped in its dark mantle. 
We therefore lit our lamp, dealt out sup- 
per portions to our men, refreshing them 
with some coffee and some water mixed 
with rum. At times some wild Indians 
in their narow skiff shot by, or we could 
view them on the leafy bank, grouped 
together cooking their last caught fish, or 
munching at their fruit; imperturbable 
people, no shower of little biscuits or of 
hard nuts provoked them, but they picked 
them up and, like monkeys, looked at 
them, then cracked or swallowed them 
without a smile ora thought of thanks, 
poor children of the wild woods and 
waters. When supper was finished and 
night prayers said, and the rosary well 
responded to, we composed ourselves to 
rest as best we could, while our poor In- 
dians kept rowing on, but when the tide 
turned, they wisely shipped their oars and 
slept or rested on till the turning of the 
next tide favored them again. The dis- 
tant howling of the red monkey of the 
wood, distinctly heard, did-not disturb or 
make us sleep less. Croaking frogs or 
crapauds did their best to waken us, but 
failed in the attempt, for we were tired. 

As soon as the beams of the bright 
morning sun “put the darkness to flight 
and the stars one by one,” we arose and 
shook off all sleep and drowsiness, and 
having attended to some higher duties, 
putting away our breviaries, we attended 
next to the temporal wants of our hungry 
men, not neglecting our own. Coffee we 
boiled, and then cakes and cassava we 
distributed, and what fruit remained 
passed round. 

By this time, and even before the break 
of day, we had entered the great Pomo- 
roon River, a river of very considerable 
width in places here and there along its 
shores. We ran in our boat and clam- 
bered up the slippery bank to visit some 
of the good Portuguese people who had 
settled there, and who, by dint of hard 
work and wonderful perseverance, had 
cleared parts of the forest or wild bush, 
and converted them into provision 
grounds, and moreover constructed fit 
dwelling-places for themselves and fami- 
lies, and evend harun up here and there 





a shop for the benefit of the wayfarer, the 
Indian, and themselves. 

Kindly indeed did these good people 
welcome the priest, killing, if not the 
“fatted calf,” at least running after the 
plumpest duck, pulling up the best roots, 
thus to lay a dainty repast before us. 

Then would they bring their little ones 
before us, to kiss our hand and receive 
a priestly blessing. Dear little ones of 
God, how their bright eyes gleamed with 
delight, and their fair faces smiled all over 
with infant joy, as they looked at the shin- 
ing cross or medal pressed into their tiny 
hands, running off at once to show the 
brass treasure to every member of the 
household. 

Our object in visiting the Portuguese 
along the river banks was to tell them 
that on a fixed day on our return, if wild 
beasts had not devoured us or hungry 
Indians eaten us both up, we would say 
mass in a certain place called Caledo- 
nia, and would then attend as best we 
could to their spiritual wants, and that 
they must promptly do their part by 
spreading the news to all around. And 
these tidings of great joy did travel far 
and fast, bringing contentment and con- 
solation to many good Catholic souls in 
those outlandish parts. The correspon- 
dence to our call was quite equal to our 
expectation, as later on we witnessed. 

The river was gradually widening out 
as it was nearing or emptying itselt into 
the sea, though not so much as rivers gen- 
erally do, and after a long and hot and 
somewhat tedious voyage, we found our- 
selves at the mouth of the Pomoroon, and 
in the jaws of the boisterous ocean, or 
Caribbean Sea. It is almost always rough 
and unpleasant at this point, and this 
roughness we had to encounter before we 
could find an entrance into the mouth of 
the Moruca, unless we had taken a long, 
circuitous route through many narrow, 
winding watercourses, intercepted with 
fallen trees or branches, rendering it nec- 
essary to unload.our boat more often than 
we felt inclined to do. So we preferred 
of the two evils to encounter the troubled 
waters than delay our course, imperil our 
frail bark, or try too much our patience. 

After a vigorous row of some three 
hours or more, and having shipped many 
a wave, and with a calabash bailed them 
all out again, we found ourselves not cer- 
tainly the dryer, but all safe and sound at 
the doca, or mouth, of the Moruca. The 
sun was fast hurrying on in its downward 
course, and well-nigh “had pillowed its 
chin upon an orient wave,” when caring 
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for our love of nature’s wonders with its 
wild and varied charms, it lent us just 
time enough to admire a scene before us 
beautiful in the extreme, and rendered 
more beautiful still by the glowing splen- 
dor cast vpon it by its own bright, now 
golden, now ruby-colored rays, now gild 
ing or tipping in gold each leaf and line, 
now deep tinging all around by its crim- 
son purple or varied-colored light, making 
even the unrippled waters blush where 
it chanced to smile upon them. 

It would be difficult to find a spot more 
inspiring to the poet, more puzzling to 
the painter, or more enchanting to the 
enthusiastic traveller, than this wild ro- 
mantic entrance into the Moruca. 

Its beauty consists not so much in the 
luxuriant foliage, or in the profusion of 
vines and flowery creepers, though these 
were not wanting there; but rather in 
the fantastic growth of the tall trees, so 
interlaced or interwoven with each other, 
and again in the curious appearances of 
their high uplifted roots. These roots, 
or natural tree-supports, have an utter 
abhorrence to hide themselves in the soil, 
like unto children with new shoes or 
boots, they must needs be seen by all, 
standing, these roots, as if on tiptoe on 
the dark water-edge, ready either to slip 
in or to take a plunge, or make a jump or 
spring across; while some of the higher 
branches of these strange, absent-minded 
trees, as if forgetting their high calling, 
dip down and degrade themselves to the 
rank of common roots, and grow as such. 
The sea and tidal waves no doubt have 
robbed these trees of their landed prop- 
erty, or much of their earthly inheritance ; 
but still, not incommoded by the loss, 
they rather rejoice in it, and thrive all the 
better in their amphibious mode of life. 

Nature has wondrous wild ways of its 
own out here, but few there are to note 
down or admire its wanton freaks and 
curious fancies. 

The waters of the Moruca are darker 
and much deeper than either of the creeks 
we had passed through; besides, it is 
much broader, for it claims a right of be- 
ing called a river. We had not long 
rowed up its current before we turned 
sharply to the left, finding an entrance into 
a shallow Indian port of six feet wide, 
and there, as evening was coming on, we 
determined to take supper, and hang our 
hammocks and rest a while, till the next 
washing of the waters at midnight fa- 
vored our onward progress. We landed, 
and soon found ourselves under the cov- 
ering of an Indian logie, or large thatched, 
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open-sided dwelling, where all might hang 
their hammocks, cook, and take shelter 
for the night. Pagan Indians, according 
to their way, seemed hardly to recognize 
our presence; while hungry, half-starved 
dogs certainly did and fiercely eyed us, 
half smelling the good things we had in 
our boat, ready to snatch or claim even a 
lion’s share. The little children ran away, 
till a few sweet biscuits dispelled their 
infant fears, and made them soon our 
bosom friends, and the dogs were in good 
time propitiated by sundry fragments of 
our food. 

Soon were we busy cooking, and — sad 
to be ferced to own our human weakness 
— we fell at once upon that roast-beef tin 
so prized, and ate it up for hunger sake, 
forgetting all about old England and the 
Italian feast-day. We cooked potatoes, 
such as never were cooked before or 
since, at least so we thought, forgetting 
we had brought a good, cheap, wholesome 
sauce with us in the shape of hunger. 

This work over, and carefully packing 
up both our knives and forks and two tin 
spoons, for which we paid one penny each, 
and other such valuable wares, and secur- 
ing all useful remnants from the greedy 
dogs and little voracious ants, we took a 
stroll along the river bank, coming across 
some of the good Indians of St. Rosa’s 
Mission, who promised to meet us later 
at the Sunday’s mass. Returning to the 
logie before dark, we swung our ham- 
mocks and prepared to sleep and rest. 

“ But oh, I passed a miserable night, 
far worse indeed than Clarence,” for he 
had but an ugly dream, or nightmare, but 
with me it seemed as if every stinging 
mosquito of the colony was for my many 
sins let loose upon me, while sand-flies 
innumerable had no pity or compassion, 
teasing and tormenting me most cruelly, 
as if in very truth they themselves had 
once been angels / 

Twisting and turning, rocking and roll- 
ing, I longed for the change of the tide or 
the brisk washing of the midnight waters. 
Twelve o’clock did come at last, as if 
some four or five hours late, and | felt as 
I turned out of my hammock on the gritty 
ground below, like unto one who by the 
holy and wholesome thought of others had 
been prayed out of or released from the 
pains of purgatory. 

The men were soon at their posts and 
we in our places, so off we rowed in the 
midnight darkness with our lanterns lit 
before us, feeling sure that the morning’s 
sun would light up a new prospect before 
us, and land us safe among our Indian 
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people, or bring us to the long looked-for 
“promised land.” And so it was as the 
sun arose in its usual splendor and warmth, 
dispelling a slight fog or heavy dew. Up 
high upon the sand-hill of Santa Rosa 
we beheld first the tall missicnary cross, 
and then the church with its detached 
belfry to the right, then the presbytery in 
the background. 

Our arrival was quickly made known 
by the brisk, loud ringing of the big bell. 
“The padre is come,” they would say, 
“and we needs must go clad in our Sun- 
day’s best to meet him, and then assist 
at the holy mass, and bring at once our 
sickly babies to be baptized.” The altar 
things we wanted most were quickly car- 
ried up from the boat by our good men. 
One of us about half past six began to 
make the altar ready and prepare to vest 
for mass, and soon, after much loud ring- 
ing at the bell, the faithful were seen toil- 
ing up the hill to assist thereat. It was 
quite an unexpected satisfaction to find 
how well the Spanish-Indian boys could 
answer and serve at mass; so well, in- 
deed, that even Baldeschi would find but 
little to complain of, save perhaps that 
they served in the dual number, or that 
their four little copper-colored feet were 
bare. All this good teaching or manners 
was due to the indefatigable labors of a 
long-tried catechist, residing there for 
many years. 

When mass and prayers were over we 
mingled with the people, and at once re- 
joiced the hearts of young and old bya 
judicious if not generous distribution of 
medals, crucifixes, and pious prints; for 
they who came first desired the first gift 
or little offerings, and well pleased they 
were with those simple pious presents. 

In questioning the children about their 
names and ages, and how much good 
catechism they knew, it was refreshing to 
see how they all rejoiced in most Chris- 
tian names — Isidore, Ignatius, Anastasia, 
Apollonia, Francis, Agnes, Jerome, and 
Maria, the queen of names; such names 
as these fell sweetly upon-our ears, and 
the reason of it all is quickly explained, 
for they call their children after the saint 
on whose feast-day they were born. What 
a pleasing contrast to the pagan custom 
of English estate-owners or Dutch slave- 
holders in days not so very long gone by ! 
For as a proof let me say ** November ” is 
still alive ; old “ October ” quite dead and 
gone; but lately only ‘“ Goodluck ” passed 
away; good “ Neptune,” with his hair and 
teeth so white, and his face and hands so 
black, has gone to his reward; “ Wel- 





come” is lingering on; “Adam” and 
“* Eve” have long since gone to Paradise, 
and the green grass is growing over them ; 
“ Princess ” is without a shoe to her royal 
heel or a stocking to her foot; while 
“ Prince ” would thank you for a penny or 
would quarrel fora pin. Such names as 
these are far too common in town and 
country. 

The next day a very respectable con- 
gregation assembled for mass, after which 
they were told the order of the week, and 
when to come to their religious duties. 
At the end of this mass seven little In- 
dians were presented for baptism, all 
having their god-parents present; five of 
the babies were of the Arawack tribe, two 
of the Warau tribe. One of these Warau 
babies was fairly frightened at the prep- 
arations going on, and ran up the side of 
its mother in true rat-like fashion. It 
was as much as we could do to tame it 
down for the more essential parts at the 
sacrament. 

Some long hours of this morning and 
some other hours beside were spent in 
working the brushes and applying the 
bright colors brought with us in orna- 
menting or decorating the church, espe- 
cially the chancel arch, the flat surfaces 
around it, and the spandrils above. On 
one side the instruments and emblems of 
the passion were depicted in as lively 
colors as the subject would allow cf, and 
on the other side emblems of the blessed 
sacrament, the sacred heart, etc., were 
painted, while a profusion of conventional 
and mystical leaves and flowers — lilies, 
roses, passion-flowers — helped to enrich 
the work, or relieve or tone down the 
harshness or whiteness of the light- 
painted walls and posts. 

In the afternoon of that same day we 
borrowed a canoe some eighteen feet long 
and two feet wide, balancing in it our 
precious bodies as best we could, swiftly 
making our way along the watercourses 
till we came in sight of some of the settle- 
ments of our good people. Here we 
halted and paid each in turn a visit, in- 
quiring and finding out all about them, 
and encouraging them to send their chil- 
dren to the school to learn, if not “alge- 
bra” or the other R’s, at least catechism 
and the other prayers. One little boy, to 
secure the benefit of a liberal education, 
would swim across the river in the morn- 
ing on his way to school, and repeat the 
healthy plunge to gain his home at even- 
tide. 

The dwelling-places of the Indians are 
large, lofty, and commodious places, and 
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freely ventilated, for there are no walls to 
encompass them. A few straight palm- 
tree poles, with a high-pitched roof 
thatched with troolee palm leaves in a 
most artistic and masterly manner, cover- 
ing an area, say of forty feet long by 
twenty feet wide, make up these mansions 
of the woods. Anyhow, they are not, as 
many would very erroneously suppose, 
Indian huts or hovels. In some of the 
more respectable abodes, if not in most 
of them, a small apartment of some eight 
or ten feet square is divided off by some 
leaf or wicker-work walls from the rest 
of the dwelling, where papa or mamma, 
or broken-legged brother, or snake-bitten 
cousin and little sick sister might rest and 
be cared for; and this sanctum contains, 
moreover, the family chest, some poor old 
battered box, where the scanty wardrobe 
of the household is kept together, with a 
few glass beads and other such priceless 
treasures. 

The rest of the family or household 
swung their hammocks from pole to pole, 
snugly sleeping there during the long 
night, and lazily lounging in them too 
many hours during the hot day. 

The hammock for the Indians is chair 
and table, sofa, bed, smoking saloon, and 
all. 

And what do these simple people do 
under their ample troolee-covered sheds 
while the men are busy hunting down the 
game, or capturing the fish, or collecting 
fruit, birds, and gums? In most of the 
dwellings of the Indians you will observe 
a long hollow tree, or more often it may 
be an ancient canoe or corial no longer 
sea-worthy, but most useful there, for it is 
into this that they grate the cassava root, 
and in it too they squeeze its juice after 
the grating process is ended. This cas- 
sava grating, when almost dry, is spread 
upon large iron disks, under which a fire 
is made, and quickly the cassava cake is 
cooked and ready for consumption. This 
bread is their “staff of life,” while “ life 
itselt’”? is made from the fermented juice 
of the same cassava root, and many are 
inebriated with the drink thereof. It is 
called Jarwarri, and corresponds in great 
measure to the beer or ale of the English- 
man. 

From this cassava juice, however, some- 
thing of a much better quality is pro- 
duced than the nasty parwarri drink, for 
when boiled down to the consistency 
of treacle, and in color much resembling 
it, it becomes the far-famed cassareep, 


the preserving element of the pepper-pot, | 
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and the basis, as some will tell us, of 
almost every dark-colored dinner sauce. 
The cassareep finds in town a ready mar- 
ket, and travels far and wide. Cassava, 
too, is sold in town, not quite so publicly 
as it was some few years ago, when little 
negro girls, with the bread upon their 
heads, would have in their mouths, or on 
their lips, these strange utterances: — 


Nice Cassava bread, ladies, 

Nice Cassava bread ; 

He who want me call me, 

He who no want me no call me; 

He shame to call me give me the 

Wink, wink, wink. 

Not quite a London cry, it must be owned, 
or rendered in the queen’s best English, 
but quite as intelligible as most of the 
street cries of that huge, distant city. 

But to return to the Indians and their 
limited industries. They make among 
other things a peculiar sort of matted 
basketwork from the splittings of a palm, 
staining some of the slender pieces black, 
and interweaving them in their work, pro- 
ducing thereby surface designs as chaste 
and true to art as Owen Jones, Ruskin, 
or the elder Pugin would well wish to see, 
faithful as if by instinct to the great true 
art-principle of decorating construction 
without constructing decoration, and con- 
sequently producing ornaments truthful 
in art and pleasing to the eye. 


’Tis just congruity of parts combined 
Must please the taste and satisfy the mind. 


In the style alluded to the Indians make 
a sort of basket called “ peghalls,” “ mata- 
pees,” “sieves,” “strainers,” and many 
other articles peculiar to their own domes- 
tic wants. Some again spin the cotton 
from the cotton-tree that grows hard by, 
manufacturing it into hammocks of all 
sorts and sizes. Others carried on a little 
trade referred to above in collecting 
macaws, parrots, paroquets, and other 
birds of richest plumage, taming them, 
teaching them to speak, and then bring- 
ing them into town to sell, or exchange 
for a gun, it may be, or a knife, some 
yards of colored cotton, some bright but- 
tons, or some glass beads. Monkeys, 
too, are brought to town, sold, and re- 
duced to utter slavery, but kindly treated, 
even by little black boys, as if they had a 
sort of fellow-feeling. 

We passed from house to house gather- 
ing information as we went along, and °* 
interesting ourselves with the good peo- 
ple young and old, and pleasing the little 
ones with pious lectures, or soothing their 
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infant fears with sweetmeats or with 
cakes. One interesting child came for- 
ward and timidly begged for a cross, 
“through which you peeped and saw the 
whole Heaven.” She meant a cross with 
the tiny photo of a saint within, much 
magnified. A priest had once brought 
these things among them. And now the 
six-o’clock beetle has begun his loud, 
knife grinding sound, reminding us to 
beat a retreat, to seek our canoe and pad- 
dle homewards before all the daylight dis- 
appeared, for twilight in these parts there 
is none worth speaking of. 

On the next day we changed our cir- 
cuit, seeking out other souls farther down 
the river, warning some, for an old sinner 
orso here and there crossed our path, 
encouraging again others, and trying to 
visit and speak to all. When the Sunday 
came we had much good work to do, and 
it was joy to see the church so fairly filled 
at mass time, the men on one side, the 
women and children on the other, dressed 
in truly modest but gay attire. Some pa- 
gan women of the Warau tribe remained 
outside on account of their scanty dress. 
When mass was over and instruction 
given, they retired, leaving us some six 
children to be baptized. They returned 
in the afternoon to say and: sing their 
prayers and catechism according to their 
custom. Sing out indeed they did, and 
the church roof stood it well! When in- 
structions were over and benediction 
given, young Moruca, encouraged by 
some of the ancients, found themselves 
collected outside the church on the vacant 
ground, expecting some little innocent 
recreation. Showers of biscuits and nuts 
and other things kept the little Indian 
boys as brisk as any boys could be, while 
without a scramble the little girls received 
with a grateful smile their just share; but 
nuts and biscuits in due time failing, and 
the oranges all gone, another device 
amused them much, and brought merri- 
ment to all around, for some mixed colors, 
not in oil, were standing hard by, and paint- 
brushes were not far distant. By way of 
fun, a snake was painted on the white 
sleeve of a little unsuspecting girl. At 
first she jumped and then enjoyed the 
joke, then all came up in quick succession, 
clamorously insisting on some device to 
adorn their white shirt-front, their shoul- 
ders, sleeves, arms, caps, or head-dress. 
Rats and bats, butterflies and birds were 
painted on the boys in various bright col- 
ors. One droll little fellow submitted to 
be painted in tattoo fashion, like to a wild 





Indian or savage chieftain, and he caused 
no little fun and laughter to the rest. The 
little girls had flowers painted on their 
sleeves or on their white modest head-tie. 
To satisfy the ambitious looks of some, 
these head-bands were turned by yellow 
color into costly crowns and coronets; 
some again rejoiced in flower garlands, 
all done in paint, while others had a holy 
motto or their Christian names printed 
on them. And thus the evening passed 
away in utter merriment and childish 
mirth. And when the Axge/us had rung, 
and the little children quickly ran home, 
the mothers did want to know how the 
wild duck had got on Polecat’s shirt, or 
the red rose on Apollonia’s sleeve, and 
who had crowned their daughters queens, 
or written their fair names upon their 
brow. 

Poor painter-priest, he had to pay for his 
fun or folly on the morrow, for when at 
mass time he turned round, the rats and 
bats, birds, butterflies, and reptiles were 
before him on the one side, while on the 
other four queens sat in a rustic row 
bearing so modestly their painted crowns, 
praying all the while so piously! The 
unexpected sight at that moment did 
more than half upset the gravity of the 
priest, and had it not been for the very 
close and most painful contact of lips and 
teeth, he fairly would have committed 
himself to something very like a laugh. 

And now our short and interesting visit 
to Moruca has come to its close. Many 
children during it had become God’s fa- 
vorites by baptism, no one had died, one 
person had been anointed, and many had 
approached the sacraments of penance 
and the holy eucharist. So packing up 
our traps, blessing and bidding ‘God 
speed ” to all around, at midnight we left 
St. Rosa’s mission and worked our way 
homewards by the same romantic route 
we came, not forgetting the promise made 
to say mass on the banks of the Pomoroon 
River. For a week-day the attendance 
there was as good as we could reasonably 
expect. Thirty, mostly Portuguese, col- 
lected there; several went to the sacra- 
ments, and some five or six babies, of 
different tribes and nations, were brought 
to be baptized, though some (not many) 
hardened sinners still remain unreclaimed 
among the Portuguese settlers there. 
That word “sinner” recalls to my mind 
a somewhat curious if not interesting 
story. I will tell it before my pen gets 
weary, for it has been working fast. On 
the banks of this river, there resided for 
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many, many years, an old man of African 
descent, though with some white blood 
running in his dark veins. He lived al- 
most alone, and sad for him, lived not 
guite alone, for marry he would not. He 
supported himself and his wicked pagan 
Indian partner on the produce of a few 
acres of half-cultivated land—his own. 
The old sinner could read, and many 
good Catholic books he had. What is 
more, the faith was there strong enough, 
but one would have thought he expected to 
be saved by faith alone. Time after time 
the Moruca missionary would call at his 
place, hunt him up, and if at night-time 
and the tide was against the rowers, he 
would condescend to hang up his ham- 
mock in his place, and in the early morn- 
ing drink hot coffee with him, and remain 
there till the turning of the tide. Time 
after time would the good priest try by 
every means, persuasive or otherwise, to 
draw him to repentance and to put away 
the occasions of grievous sin, but all to no 
purpose. Civil and reverent was the old 
man always, and even proud and happy to 
see the priest, but unmoved and impeni- 
tent he remained. 

It happened some few years ago an- 
other priest, not the Moruca missionary, 
had to return to town all alone for Lenten 
duty, and passed that way, and knew of 
the old Pomoroon sinner and his wicked 
doings, and as the tide, when he was pass- 
ing the place, was on the turn, he put into 
the little port at midday and made his 
way straight to the poor man’s house. 
Refreshments at once were forthcoming, 
such as they were, for the old man was 
noted for his hospitality; but this kind 
attention was refused at once, unless the 
sinner would promise there and then to 
take steps to change his evil course and 
mend his ways. No promise could be ex- 
torted from him. ‘“ Later on, later on, 
not just now,” was all that could be got or 
extracted from him. The priest did his 
poor best, reminding him of death and 
how it must soon overtake him, old, with- 
ered, and white as he was; then again he 
bade him to remember the future punish- 
ments of sins so terrible and eternal, but 
all of no avail. Soon the Indian paddle- 
men cried out that the waters were 
washing, and the priest made his way 
disappointed, as many a priest had been 


before him, to the river bank. Just, how-| 


ever, as he was about to resume his seat, 
some large bird had come within gunshot 
range, and was at once brought down by 
the unerring shot of the Indian boatmen ; 
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humbly they requested to tarry a while, 
and eat up that unlucky bird. Their 
petition was granted ; plucking and cook- 
ing soon began, and the eating quickly 
followed. The priest, for want of some- 
thing better to do, turned towards the old 
man’s house, determined to make a last 
attack. Heentered the house, rambled all 
about it, no one was there, nor were there 
any signs of life. Possibly the old sinner 
had had enough of the priest and his 
preaching, and had hidden himself away ; 
but there was another sermon in store for 
him, and this time a stereotyped edition 
of the last one delivered. There stood in 
healthy vigor a large cochineal cactus tree, 
shading with its many thick, broad leaves 
the window of the old man’s room. This 
plant is valuable, for its green, succulent 
leaves are employed by old women and 
semi-quack doctors as the best of cooling 
poultices, hence it is not likely to be de- 
stroyed, however bold, obnoxious, or 
officious it might make itself some fine 
day. 

From past experiments the priest well 
knew that any deep scratch made upon or 
into the leat of this cactus tree, while 
scarcely visible at the moment made, 
would in the course of about three days’ 
time come out or appear in a clear, con- 
trasting color upon the leaf-like straw- 
colored embroidery on a dark-green velvet 
ground; so losing no time he detached 
the pin from the Roman collar-band, and 
steadily engraved, in good round Roman 
capitals, the essence of his sermon just 
delivered on the broad leaves, so kindly 
lending to the pious work. Death and 
judgment, hell and its horrors, the dan- 
gers of delay, the sad state of the sinner, 
the shamefulness of sin, were all deeply 
engraven there, but for the present quite 
invisible to all. Scarce had the sermon 
been written and the precious pin restored, 
than the Indian cry was heard once more, 
the bird had been all eaten, and the boat 
was waiting, and the waters well washing. 
So the father, looking neither to the right 
nor to the left, made his way straight to 
the wooden stelling, and was on the very 
point of setting himself down, when he 
was startled by the presence and voice of 
the old sinner; poor old man, he felt 
something very intensely and it touched 
him deeply, it was not the sermon, sad to 
say, but the refusal of the priest to break 
bread with him under his humble roof, 
and he made a last earnest appeal. “ No,” 
said the priest, as he stood up on the 
prow of the boat, and somewhat raised 
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his voice, ‘no, you would not grant my 
request, I will not grant yours; you have 
refused not once but many times to listen 
to the voice of God’s ministers, you per- 
sist in remaining in sin, and rejecting 
God's grace; but mark my words,” he 
said, raising his voice still higher, “a 
time will come, and it is very close at 
hand, when the very trees on your estate 
will cry out against you, will speak to you, 
and tell you truths such, nay, the very 
same, I have spoken to you this day. I 
am no prophet or saint, nor do I work 
miracles, but soon, and very soon, you 
will verify to the letter the truth of these 
my words, strange sounding as they may 
seem to you.” “But,” said the old man, 
bewildered and rather taken aback at the 
loud, authoritative voice of the priest, and 
struck at the novel statement, “ but,” he 
said, “it would be a great blessing if my 
trees could speak,” and he repeated the 
words again, as if he knew not what else 
to say. “ Blessing or not,” said the priest, 
“listen to what they say,” and without a 
word more he sank into his little boat and 
bade his men swiftly row away, leaving 
the old sinner on the shore puzzled and 
perplexed, and it would seem not too well 
pleased. 

And now, what is the sequence of this 
strange (may we or is it wrong to call it 
Pious) stratagem? The guilty priest soon 
after was recalled to England, and spent 
six cold summers there, and as many 
more miserable winters, and then returned 
with pleasure to the tropics. Soon he 
made inquiries, and was surprised to hear 
that the old man was living still. Butthe 
sermon which the tree had preached had 
at length made its way, through God’s 
grace, to the hardened heart. Shortly 
after the old man made his peace with 
God, for becoming sick unto death, a 
priest happened,.as good Providence 
would have it, to be journeying that way, 
and joyfully hastened to his bedside with 
the message of forgiveness and love to 
the now contrite sinner, and, like the good 
Samaritan, poured in oil and wine into 
his deep-wounded soul. Brought back by 
the sacrament of penance to his God, and 
left in safe keeping, the old man soon 
after died in peace. One thing I heard 
of him worthy of notice and significant to 
many sinners such as he was —he ac- 
tually said the rosary every day. 

And here my story has an ending, and 
with it shall end this description of our 
journey and our quaint doings among the 
Indians. 

IGNATIUS SCOLES. 
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A FEW STRAY LETTERS, EDITED BY LADY 
LINDSAY (OF BALCARRES). 


Part I. 
LETTER I. 


(From Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Bea- 
trice Maxwell.) 


Bruton Street. February, 188-. 
MY DARLING BEATTIE, — 

These few lines are intended to prove 
to you that I have not forgotten my prom- 
ise, and to convey my hope that you, on 
your part, will follow my good example. 

Before you left London, during our 
last lesson at the French class, we two 
registered a vow to keep up a regular cor- 
respondence with each other, endeavoring 
to make our letters interesting and ele- 
gantly phrased, like those of Madame de 
Sévigné, 

Well, dearest, I will not fail in the main 
part of our agreement; I will write regu- 
larly. But, with regard to the rest, I know 
that I shall always be a sad defaulter. 
This note is as dull'as proverbial ditch- 
water; it is, in fact, nothing more nor less 
than an empty excuse for the writer’s un- 
worthiness. I have seen nothing, heard 
nothing; what can I tell youof? Further- 
more, phraseology was never my strong 
point, as you know. Pardon what is my 
misfortune, not my fault, and believe in 
my good intentions. For anyhow, dear- 
est old Beattie, I am, and shall always 
remain, Your loving friend, 

AuGuSsTA DACRE. 


LETTER II. 


(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady 
Augusta Dacre.) 
Greenleaf Manor. February, 188-. 
MY DARLING GUSSIE,— 

Do you really mean you have nothing 
to tell me? Why, the folks who indited 
brilliant letters in good old times, wrote 
about the merest nothings frothed up into 
great appearance like the omelette souffiée 
your mother’s cook serves to such per- 
fection! 

Talking of cooks, you should see what 
our Jane designates “a pancake.” It 
might be useful as an extrathick double 
sole for a well-regulated country girl’s 
walking-boot. I know about walking- 
boots zow, because papa said to me yes- 
terday, quite severely, — 

“ My dear Beatrice, your shoes are no 
thicker than an ordinary sheet cf paper.” 
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“ Oh, papa, I assure you,” said I, lifting 
up first one foot, and then the other, in 
remonstrance; “1 do indeed assure you.” 

“ Let her alone,” quoth Anthony rudely; 
“by the time she’s got a nasty cold anda 
red nose, she’ll have learnt to wear sensi- 
ble boots.” 

My dearest Gussie, how thankful you 
ought to be that you are devoid of broth- 
ers! Brothers, dear, pervade the house 
(I might almost say the grounds as well); 
they smoke, they whistle, they shout, they 
acquire an intolerable method of making 
a noise and bustle, whilst yet they have 
an unaccountable appearance of doing 
nothing. They leave all doors open, 
except when they bang them loudly; they 
make all smooth floors gravelly, and all 
rough places slippery. Their hats and 
sticks lie on the piano, their dogs on the 
armchairs, whilst they themselves invari- 
ably deposit wet coffee-cups on velvet 
tables. Out of doors, they positively can- 
not walk upon the paths; they simply 
must jump in and out of the flower-beds, 
or balance themselves on the stone cop- 
ing. Moreover, they possess the most 
disgusting pets, pink-eyed ferrets, a sulky 
raven or two, some lame weasels, and 
many others, whilst the sports they delight 
in do not admit of description. 

But to revert to yourself. Tell me 
everything, dearest Gussie. Such is our 
bargain; am I not your second self, and 
have you not promised to bare the secrets 
of your heart to my friendly eye? Joking 
apart, if you have no secrets as yet, write 
to me of your daily life. Do you feel 
yourself to be really “out”? Remember 
that you are now bursting your shell, 
about to take your first peep into the 
great world (like Miss Burney’s Eve- 
lina, and all the other heroines we have 
read of and discussed), whilst I, in these 
dreary solitudes, must ever remain 

Your ignorant country cousin, 
BEATRICE MAXWELL, 


LETTER III. 


(From Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Bea- 
trice Maxwell.) 
Bruton Street. March, 188-. 
DARLING BEATTIE, — 

It is quite true; I am “out.” But I 
feel, oh 1 feel, like some Cinderella who 
is utterly unworthy of her grandeur; I 
wish myself back in the schoolroom an 
hundred times a day. Dear old school- 
room! J peeped into it this morning, and 
grew positively tearful. The rain-stained 
blinds were pulled right down ; the room 
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was as dark as when I used to be locked 
into it, naughty. The big globe that 
never explained its use to me, (nor to 
Mademoiselle either, for that matter,) 
stood, according to custom, tilted up on 
its two remaining legs in a far-off corner. 

The piano was open, grinning and 
showing its old discolored keys at me, in 
triumph over the misspent hours of my 
youth. I longed to take Ollendorff out 
of the bookcase, and sit down at the 
table, and translate: “ The good grand- 
mother for the scarlet coat of the mali- 
cious grandchild out of the green arbor 
came.” 

And to think that one short day has 
wrought this revulsion of feeling! That 
day was yesterday. Mamma and I went 
to the drawing-room. We started off 
bravely in the pumpkin (I should say, the 
carriage); the horses looked sleek and 
triumphant; the coachman and footman 
were decorated with bouquets of flowers. 
As for mamma, what with her feathers 
and lappets and diamonds and train, I 
trembled to go near her; whilst your 
Cinderella was decked in finery from top 
to toe —a symphony in white! 

Mamma is in bed to-day with a very se- 
vere cold and threatening of bronchitis, 
and I have a sore throat. But that is 
nothing; mamma says that people who 
go to drawing-rooms before May always 
do catch cold, and after May there is such 
a rabble nobody can get comfortably pre- 
sented. 

I was an hour and a half dressing, dear 
Beattie, on my word of honor. A French 
hairdresser came, who said my hair was 
too long in some places and too short in 
others, so he pinned a lot of curls on the 
top of my head, where they wagged in a 
rickety, uncertain manner all the after- 
noon, and he tucked my own plaits away 
at the back under a pyramid of white 
feathers and tulle. I caught sight of my- 
self in the looking-glass once, and thought 
of cousin Fred’s description of the Zulus 
on gala-days, but Monsieur Lefer was 
pleased to see me smile, and clapped his 
little fat hands in ecstasy. Poor mamma 
came in every five minutes, looking eager 
and flurried. Her own feathers were 
placed all awry, but she did not care; she 
was only anxious for my proper appear- 
ance, and her maid Claudine was perpet- 
ually sent to aid my good Susan, though 
she only succeeded in terrifying the poor 
girl, whose presence of mind had forsaken 
her early in the morning. 

Claudine appeared every time witha 
long white thread hanging down from 
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each side of her mouth, and a needle hid-| the princesses, making my curtseys as 


den away between her lips, and she 
merely gave my train a contemptuous 
little shake in silence, and then went 
quickly back to mamma. 

When I was finally proclaimed to be 
ready, all the maids in the house came to 
look at me; I turned round and round for 
their benefit, and they were delighted. 
Our old housekeeper cried a little, but the 
housemaids were unmistakably pleased. 
I found it very difficult to walk down- 
stairs, however, and was perforce obliged 
to take short, mincing steps like a genuine 
fine lady. 

Mamma and I sat a long time in the 
carriage, in the string of people all going 
to the palace. Mamma had brought some 
sandwiches, and we ate some. I longed 
to give two or three to a little crossing- 
sweeper who looked very hungry; but 
mamma said that my doing so would cer- 
tainly attract a crowd, and the anecdote 
might find its way into a society paper, 
which would be a dreadful thing, espe- 
cially for a girl only just “out.” Dear 
Beattie, do you remember that last year 
we carried a large bowlful of plum pud- 
ding to the old woman at the corner of 
our square, and thought nothing of it? I 
must be growing old very quickly, for | 
am already conscious of regret for my 
past youth! 

What pleased me best on our arrival at 
the palace were the beefeaters in pictur- 
esque costume, and a nice, broad, warm 
staircase, where my shoulders and elbows 
began slightly to thaw. There were some 
charming gentlemen with long wands, 
who talked to mamma; they looked like 
magicians, and the ladies in white or light 
colors, slowly ascending the stairs, seemed 
like fairies who were presently to take 
their place inatransformation scene. My 
heart beat violently; I thought each mo- 
ment that we should perchance meet the 
queen, but mamma reassured me, and 

told me I should have plenty of time for 
preparation. 

Alas! she was quite right. We re- 
mained for nearly two hours, first in one 
room, then in another, in the midst of a 
multitude of tired ladies, whose pretty 
dresses were all crushed, and whose trains 
were awkwardly gathered up in their arms. 
When the final moment arrived, I had 
Jost all presence of mind, and I have now 
no distinct recollection of what happened. 
I heard mamma say “ Come ” impatiently, 
then some one gave me a gentle push, | 
some one else pulled out my train. I, 
staggered hurriedly past the queen and | 





best I could, jostling all the great people 
I had so longed to see, till finally I heard 
mamma whisper: “ Cheer up, Gussie, it 
is allover!” I had made as many curt- 
seys as possible, but oh, such curtseys! 
and I had kissed her Majesty’s hand, but 
oh, how awkwardly! When I recollect 
the mingled grace and self-control with 
which our dear Madame M. taught us to 
perform this ceremony, with the table- 
cloth carefully pinned to our skirts, I] can- 
— feel certain that I disgraced my- 
sel 

Now, dearest Beattie, you see I have 
obeyed you; I have written you a lengthy 
description of my adventures. 1! will not 
pause to read it over; were I todo so, I 
should probably not "dare to post such 
rubbish. As it is, ] throw myself on your 
indulgence, and remain 

Your loving friend, 
Aucusta DAcRE. 


LETTER IV. 


(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady 
Augusta Dacre.) 


Greenleaf Manor. March, 183-. 

Oh, my own darling Gussie, I do in- 
deed envy you! Only to think of your 
going to court, dressed in rustling silks 
and satins, feathers on your head, “rings 
on your fingers, bells on your toes’”’! Be 
happy, Cinderella, for it is not chronicled 
that your namesake ever regretted her 
tatters and her dark chimney-corner. 
Neither can I believe that you do. But 
where, oh Cinderella mine, where is the 
prince? Surely you have met him by 
this time. Well, your story is strung on 
silk and gold; the thread of my homely 
narrative is, er contra, nothing but a 
commonplace dull grey woollen yarn, or 
cotton, at best. Papa blames me for not 
sufficiently loving the country ; why, then, 
did he send me to be “ finished ” in Lon- 
don, under the superintendence of Aunt 
Arabella? Aunt Arabella never praised 
the country. 

I feel finished, dear, in more senses 
than one. First of all, Anthony’s pre- 
dicted cold has seized me. You talk of 
chills in London, but the excitement of 
going to the drawing-room would assur- 
edly have warmed me for the next ten 
years. Have you any idea of what the 


country can be, submerged under a slush 
of half-melted snow, the air heavy with a 
penetrating mist, the trees holding out 
through the wet silence their leafless and 
|convenient branches like so many incen- 
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tives to suicide? Along the meandering 
mudbank that is called the “west ap- 
proach” comes the lagging postman, his 
red nose peeping out over a knitted pur- 
ple comforter. He brings me the first 
crumb of consolation this dreary day 
affords — your letter. Ah, dear Gussie, 
be thankful for your mercies ! 

I have nothing more to tell you, abso- 
lutely nothing. My brother Ned rode in to 
the neighboring town, twelve miles, to get 
me a book from a circulating library as a 
surprise. What do you think the poor 
boy selected? “Philip Augustus,” by 
S. P. R. James. Imagine me, therefore, 
— a basin of gruel beside me, reading 
this, — 

“The knights and their train followed ; 
and turning round @ projecting part of the 
mountain, they found that the road in- 
stead of descending, as they had imagined, 
continued to climb the steep, which at 


every step gained some new feature of 


grandeur and singularity, till the sublime 
became almost the terrific.” 
Your loving 
BEATRICE MAXWELL. 
P.S. Don’t forget to give me early 
tidings of the prince. 


LETTER V. 


(From Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Bea- 
trice Maxwell.) 
Bruton Street. April, 188-. 
DARLING BEATTIE, — 

There really is no prince ; there never 
will be, I think. 

I scarcely know what to write to you: 
you make a much better Madame de Sé- 
vigné than I do. You discourse bril- 
liantly about your quiet life, whilst my pen 
is easily stranded, though I seem to live 
in a whirl of excitement, to be busy per- 
petually, and to see and do a multitude 
of follies. I often think of the saying 
(whose, I cannot remember): “ La vie des 
femmes se passe 4 ne rien faire, ou a faire 
des riens.” Yes, dear Beattie, our lives 
are made up of trifles and trifling, the 
lives of London girls most especially, I 
fear; we may account ourselves fortunate 
if the trifles are not very foolish trifles. 1 
am sometimes positively saddened when 
I reflect on our frightful waste of time, 
on the hours frittered away in dressing, 
eating, drinking, idling, and criticising our 
neighbors. All the society girls I see are 
like Undine before she won her immortal 
soul, or else (and that is worse), they seem 
to have the heartache, and then they grow 
worldly and bitter. Easter is over, dear, 
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and what is called “ the fun ” will soon be 
fast and furious. Mamma and I! are 
pledged to half-a-dozen dinners ; we have 
the happy chance of innumerable drums 
and balls. 

To-day I had a visit from little Mary 
Brooks. She was on her way to the 
French class, and with her a Fraulein, 
Hanoverian, grim, and bony. Mary was 
radiant; she has visions of Euclid, even 
trigonometry; happy girl! She says that 
her mother is so taken up with the Salva- 
tion Army she never means to go to balls, 
and therefore Mary hopes, by much per- 
suading, to be allowed to retire to Girton. 
When she left I watched her and her gov- 
erness all the way down the street. I 
was tired from writing a lot of polite 
notes of acceptance; there was an organ- 
grinder outside who made my head ache. 
I accidentally knocked over a geranium 
that stood in the balcony; a bright red 
flower fell on the pavement, and was 
picked up by a chimneysweep, who was 
whistling merrily as he walked along. 
Mary looked up and kissed her hand to 
me, and then she and her governess, two 
dark figures in comfortable shabby 
clothes, joyously laboring under their load 
of musty books, were lost from my sight 
in the crowd. 

And then Claudine came to say the 
dressmaker had arrived, and I must try 
on my ball-gowns. 

Good-bye for to-day, dear Beattie. I 
suppose the country is carpeted with prim- 
roses and violets. Send me a few to 
brighten our London drawing-room, and, 
as you wander through your sylvan soli- 
tudes, think lovingly of 

Your ancient friend and faithful chum, 
AuGUSTA DACRE. 


LETTER VI. 


(From Miss Beatrice Maxwell to the Lady 
Augusta Dacre.) 


Greenleaf Manor. 
DEAREST GUSSIE, — 

How | envy you! What, all these ex- 
citements for you, and not one little 
scrap for me? Providence gives nuts to 
the toothless, says the proverb; conse- 
quently, no nuts to those who have sound 
teeth, and my sturdy molars are not at 
present likely to enjoy the nut of a London 
season. 

You are toothless, dear Gussie, inas- 
much that you are unworthy — yes, decid- 
edly unworthy — of your manifold advan- 
tages. Ah, my dear, you fondly speak of 
yourself as Cinderella!) What was the 


April, 188-. 
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true history of Cinderella’s life, I pray 
you? A few years of quiet meditation by 
the schoolroom fender, and then a quick 
transition. Cinderella is declared “ out,” 
wears the Parisian costume kindly pro- 
vided by her grandmother, drives off in 
the neat brougham of the period, capti- 
vates the prince (é.¢., the most brilliant 
parti of the season), and is happy ever 
after. We take leave of her (as novelists 
Say), as she gracefully retires into a rose- 
colored cloud of milliners and trousseau- 
makers. Well, Cinderella mine! I shall 
wait patiently to hear that the prince has 
come, not @ prince, mind, but fhe prince ; 
not an indefinite article, but the definite, 
bond fide prince of our expectations. 

And, as I can do nothing in such a line 
on my own account in this country wilder- 
ness, I mean to give you the benefit of 
my wisdom and advise. Miss Austen 
wrote novels, though she never left her 
village, and no one, absolutely no one, 
ever made love to her; a German philos- 
opher out of his inner consciousness 
evolved a description of a lion; why 
should not I, amidst these peaceful woods, 
write a valuable work on society, and the 
best methods of insuring a good position ? 
Tiens; Cest une tdée; 1 must reflect 
thereon. You remember the French cook 
who woke up his master at night to tell him 
that he had a new idea about a pudding ? 
1 am inditing this letter, and paying one 
penny postage merely to tell you of my 
brilliant thought. To-day, however, my 
advice shall be short. I want to warn you 
specially, dearest, to live up to your neck- 
ties, or indeed your bonnet-strings (as 
bonnet-strings, my love, are now so often 
worn). You can scarcely realize how 
much depends on this wise precaution ; 
many a woman has lost her best chances 
by enshrouding her chin in masses of un- 
becoming green or pink. Pink is exceed- 
ingly trying to the chin; above all, dear 
Gussie, eschew pink in all its branches. 
I call to mind that of old you had an un- 
se and childish leaning towards 

ink. 

Before I close this letter, I will say one 
word about myself. My education, you 
will be glad to hear, is rapidly progressing. 
During the last three months I have made 
gigantic strides in the art of preparing 
sandwiches for hunting-men ; sandwiches 
whose fundamental distinctions are toast 
and sardines, though they admit of many 
variations, dialects or half-tones, as you 
please. 

Yours ever, 
BEATRICE MAXWELL. 





LETTER VII. 


(From Lady Augusta Dacre to Miss Bea- 
trice Maxwell.) 


Bruton Street. May, 18S8-. 
DEAREST BEATTIE, — 

I went last night to my first ball. Oh, 
how I wish you had been there also! We 
might have compared notes at the time, 
and afterwards talked the matter over 
from rosy dawn to dewy eve. At dawn 
to-day, I was extremely wakeful; at eve 
to-night, Iam sleepy and weary ; still, I 
must write to you without delay, and give 
you a narrative of all that has occurred. 

Yesterday, during the evening, poor 
mamma made heroic efforts to keep awake. 
As for me, the excitement of mysterious 
and shapeless expectations kept me from 
slumber or heaviness. Mamma kept on 
murmuring, — 

“I am quite certain it is a frost to- 
night, and that is why I am so sleepy,” or 
else, — 

“ Dear, dear, what a pity we didn’t sit 
a little longer over our dinner, so as to 
make the evening seem shorter.” 

Finally she pinched her wrists and 
thumbs black and blue to prevent herself 
from dropping off. I begged her to give 
up the expedition altogether, but no, she 
was heroically determined; and when, at 
a quarter to eleven, Claudine knocked at 
the door and assured us it was time to 
dress, mamma jumped up out of her arm- 
chair with an alacrity which I felt to be 
quite touching and self-sacrificial. 

What struck me most of all, Beattie 
dear, as we sailed slowly into the ball- 
room, was the extraordinary dearth of the 
stronger sex. There were rows of tired- 
looking mothers sitting on uncomfortable 
benches, with their girls puffed out in 
tulle and artificial flowers, standing in 
front of them; but scarcely any men at 
all. Miss Templemore, the daughter of 
the house, was spinning round and round 
in the middle of the room in the arms of 
a very young gentleman ( you would have 
called him a hobbledehoy), whilst half-a- 
dozen other happy couples were following 
in her wake, and the partnerless girls 
were looking on enviously. 

1 couldn’t think why some of these did 
not dance with each other, as we used to 
do at the dancing-school ; ¢iere we scorned 
to waltz with boys! But mamma seemed 
quite positive that such an innovation 
would never do, and yet it seems very 
natural and pleasant. 

Well, I found a cosy corner for mamma 
at last. I wished we had brought a cush- 
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ion for her, the seat was so hard and nar- 
row. And then I stood up in front of 
her, according to rule, feeling just a little 
bit angry that I was obliged to stand thus 
“on approval ” till some fine sultan should 
throw me the handkerchief, and ask me to 
dance. 

In due time the sultan made his appear- 
ance, for Miss Templemore brought him, 
and introduced him to me. I could not 
hear his name, but he bowed, and smiled 
faintly, and muttered, — 

“Will you do me the favor —ah — the 
Lancers, eh?” 

I looked round at mamma for advice in 
this predicament, but she was staring in- 
tently up at a chandelier, and would not 
notice me. So! stammered, “ Yes,” and 
took the arm of my first partner, and 
marched away with him. 

As we crossed the broad, slippery floor, 
I blushed ignominiously. I felt shy and 
hot, I can’t think why; there was certainly 
no need to be shy, the whole thing seemed 
so silly and futile. I could not help re- 
membering dear old Madame M. at the 
dancing-class, when she endeavored to 
incite me to greater efforts by saying, — 

“ Now, Lady Augusta, my love, try to 
hold yourself as if the gallant captain 
were supplicating you to do him the honor 
to dance the Lancers.” 

Aly gallant captain was a puny little 
fellow about four feet six in height. I 
think be must have worn out his youthful 
moustache by the constant friction of his 
incessant attempts totwirlit. He hada 
meagre, callow aspect that reminded me 
irresistibly of Mademoiselle’s pet canary 
during its last illness; and oh, Beattie, 
he smelt revoltingly of tobacco! 

“Have you any preference,” he asked, 
“which side of the room?” But before 
I had time to express my indifference on 
that score, Miss Templemore called out: 

“Will you be our vis-a-vis, Gussie? 
Oh, then do come along here,” and a 
moment or two later the dance began. 

My partner seemed absclutely ignorant ; 
perhaps this was his first ball also. He 
invariably gave me the wrong hand, and 
surged helplessly to and fro; my time was 
completely occupied in telling him when 
to go forward and when to turn round. 
For his benefit I took extra pains with my 
steps, going through each figure with ex- 
treme precision, and begging him to watch 
my movements. Two or three times I 
was surprised to see the other dancers in 
our set smiling at our efforts; that was 
scarcely kind of them, for the poor young 
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man was doing his best, and was evidently 
a novice in the art of dancing. 

Between the figures, however, I had an 
occasional opportunity to notice that Miss 
Templemore’s partner was _ peculiarly 
pleasant-looking, tall, dark, and certainly 
handsome. He was apparently ten or 
twelve years older than any other man in 
the room, which gave him a charm of 
dignity. In the short, dark locks above 
his temples there were, I am positive, a 
few grey streaks, and these are always 
interesting. In fact, he reminded me a 
little of the ideal you and I have often 
built up together in fancy of the Chevalier 
Bayard. 

He did not speak much, but Miss Tem- 
plemore is so great a chatterbox that he 
had no chance; he smiled occasionally, a 
grave, sardonic smile, as though he were 
saying to himself over and over again: 
“‘ Vanity, vanity, all is vanity.” 

When the dance was over, and my part- 
ner was about to take me back to mamma, 
Miss Templemore rushed up to me, and, 
laying her hands on my shoulders, she 
whispered rather loudly in my ear, — 

“ For Heaven’s sake, don’t make your 
steps so carefully, dear; it does look so 
very comic and schoolgirlish !” 

] walked back to my place, my cheeks 
aflame, my whole person tingling with 
shame and misery; the tears rose to my 
eyes, and I scarcely heeded my partner, 
who remarked that London ball rooms are 
always confoundedly hot. 

I found mamma disconsolately perched 
upon her bench, doing her best to listen 
to a neighboring chaperon who held forth 
upon the beauty and success of her five 
daughters at the last drawing-room. 

I felt as though I had been absent from 
mamma for at least six hours, and, unable 
to contain my joy at seeing her again, I 
quickly disengaged my hand from my part- 
ner’s arm, and, bending down, gave her a 
hasty kiss. 

“Oh, you mustn’t here /” cried mamma, 
horror-stricken. 

This was already my second offence at 
the ball, dear Beatrice, and several of the 
girls near us tittered, but I felt cheered 
up and comforted, nevertheless. 

“* How are you getting on, darling?” I 
asked in a whisper. 

*T should do pretty well if I had the 

Revue des deux Mondes, or at least some 
knitting,” answered mamma with a smile. 

“Let us go home then; do let us go 
home,” I said. 

“No, dear; no.” 
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“ How can you be so cruel, Lady Au- 
gusta?” ejaculated a voice at my side, 
and to my consternation, I remembered 
my partner. I thought he had taken his 
departure long ago; but no, he was still 
there, close beside me. Perhaps, as he 
was unused to balls, he did not know 
many girls, and was therefore glad of a 
friend to talk to. 

“Pray introduce me to your mother,” 
he asked pleadingly. 

Alas! I had never heard his name; I 
blushed, and knew not what to say. 
Finally, I stammered, — 

“This is a gentleman Miss Temple- 
more introduced to me, mamma dear.” 

My late partner got on splendidly with 
mamma; who does not? The two fell 
to discussing politics, and the little man 
seemed quite at his ease, and expounded 
his views as intelligently as possible. I 
fancied that the neighboring chaperons 
looked darkly and fiercely at us, but I was 
quite pleased to have provided this little 
break in mamma’s dull evening, and pres- 
ently I moved away a few steps, so as not 
to interfere with her conversation. 

The first bars of a polka had already 
been played, when Miss Templemore 
came towards me once more, and with 
her, following her closely, the tall, dark 
man who had been her partner in the 
Lancers. 

“Let me introduce Mr. Trevelyan,” 
said Miss Templemore. Mr. Trevelyan 
thereupon bowed, and, in a manner that 
was most charmingly old-fashioned and 
polite, invited me to accord him the honor 
ofadance. Whata pity it is, dear Beat- 
tie, that the young men of the present 
day so seldom cultivate the courtesy of 
a former generation! But indeed, Mr. 
Trevelyan can scarcely be called a young 
man ; he is certainly over thirty. I should 
imagine him to be thirty-one or thirty-two 
years of age, and in his countenance | 
fancy that I can discern the traces of 
some great sorrow. Furrows on the brow 
of a man are lines of beauty, are they 
not? For the highest type of a manly 
face is surely one that is marked, if not 
seared, with the traces of deep and seri- 
ous thought. 

Like all really intellectual people, Mr. 
Trevelyan has a delightful way of re- 
sponding to the most foolish remarks of 
his interlocutors. He listens deferentially, 
and, if lie argues, he argues so as finally 
to convince those he addresses that he is 
only expressing in superior language the 
very thoughts which they themselves had 


inefficiently put into words. I was ex- 
tremely nervous when I began the polka; 
partly because it was the first time I had 
careered thus round and round with a man 
whose arm encircled my waist, partly be- 
cause I was afraid of making myself 
again ridiculous by the over-carefulness 
of my steps. 

With exceeding trouble I danced as 
negligently as I could, but after a few 
turns we came to a standstill; and Mr. 
Trevelyan, looking at me curiously, said 
with a smile, — 

“Surely you are not taking as much 
pains for me as you did for your last part- 
ner.” 

I grew red and hot with vexation. 

“ How unkind of you to laugh!” I mur- 
mured. 

“ Why?” asked Mr. Trevelyan quickly. 
“Believe me, I never saw anything so 
pretty as your efforts to instruct that 
cub.” 

At this unexpected compliment I felt 
more confused than ever. 

“Perhaps you did not guess,” contin- 
ued my companion, “ that where ignorance 
is bliss ’tis folly to be wise.” 

* Do you mean to imply that he knows 
how to dance?” I asked, much mortified. 

“T meant rather that on this occasion 
he most assuredly excelled himself ia 
awkwardness, and, possibly, with a pur- 
pose. But even were it not quite as ! 
suppose, Lady Augusta, there are, be- 
lieve me, many young gentlemen who con- 
sider it ‘good form’ to appear as unedu- 
cated as possible.” 

“ Really!” 

“You may well be surprised. But you 
are fresh from the schoolroom, are you 
not?” 

“ How can you tell?” 

“Ah, there is nothing so charming as 
freshness. Keep your freshness, dear 
Lady Augusta. To us worn-out world- 
lings it is like a water-spring in the des- 
ert.” 

“Oh, Mr. Trevelyan!” 

“ See, your pupil is deeply smitten with 
your mother. He has been talking to her 
all the time we have been dancing. But 
shall we not go on again?” 

“Oh, yes, if you like,” I answered. I 
dared not tell him how much I preferred 
to stand still, in order to enjoy the subtle 
charm of his conversation. 

Meanwhile, I occasionally watched 
mamma and her new acquaintance. He 
was talking to her, certainly, but he did 





not seem so deeply interested as he should 
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_have been. He was gazing at Mr. Tre- 
velyan with an odd menacing look; I can- 
not imagine why he seemed annoyed. 
He could not possibly have heard our 
remarks, and yet he was evidently dis- 
pleased with both my partner and myself, 
for his eyes travelled first to one, then to 
the other, of us two with a look of angry 
perplexity, whilst his pale eyebrows were 
knit together in an unbecoming frown, 

When the dance came toan end, I went 
to tea with Mr. Trevelyan, and in the tea- 
room we had a delightful opportunity for 
conversation. He told me a great deal 
about himself, his travels in the East, his 
adventures in Spain and America; he 
even confided to me his literary aspira- 
tions and successes. It was quite a long 
time before I returned to mamma. 

She was looking absolutely anxious, 
and her companion had departed. 

“Oh, my child, what a time you have 
been!” she exclaimed. “1 don’t think 
you ought to be away guéte so long,” she 
added gently, in a whisper; and I, being 
contrite, soon after urged her to take me 
home, for she had begun to look sadly 
tired. Nor, indeed, with the exception of 
that one dance with Mr. Trevelyan, can I 
truthfully say that I myself much enjoyed 
the ball; it is not very amusing, dear 
Beattie, to spin round and round in a hot 
room with a number of strangers. 

As we were going down-stairs, my first 
partner rushed up to us. “Are you on 
your way to supper?” he asked eagerly. 
**Do let me offer you my arm.” 

But I could not leave mamma to go 
down alone. “Oh, please take mamma 
instead of me,’’ I said. 

“Of course,” he replied directly, and 
with more politeness than I expected he 
gave his arm to mamma, and piloted her 
down the crowded staircase, whilst I fol- 
lowed close behind them. Midway, on 
the landing, I could scarcely get past, and 
long strips of tulle were torn off my gown, 
and wound themselves about my feet. At 
one moment I was quite jammed in the 
crowd, and found myself suddenly, for a 
moment, close to Mr. Trevelyan. 

I do not think he saw me; he was talk- 
ing to a tall, very fair-haired woman, 
dressed in black, and covered with dia- 
monds, and I could not help hearing what 
he said, as he spoke in a mocking tone, — 

“ Love, my dear lady, love is like a net- 
tle! If you touch it it stings you, and the 
more you trample it down the stronger it 
grows.” 
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I don’t know why, Beattie, but it gave 
me positive pain to hear Mr. Trevelyan 
speak in such a manner, and to see the 
strange expression that crossed his brow. 
A moment later, however, he was lost in 
the crowd. 

During supper, my first partner (I did 
not even yet know his name), watched 
over us with attentive care. He talked 
chiefly to mamma, certainly, but then he 
seemed to get on so well with her! When- 
ever he addressed me, he appeared some- 
what embarrassed; perhaps, unlike Mr. 
Trevelyan, be had not been altogether 
delighted with my efforts as dancing-mis- 
tress. He has, however, a fund of com- 
monplace remarks, and, though he utters 
these in a dull voice and without appear- 
ing to require any answer, they serve to 
fill up the time. 

When mamma and I were waiting in 
the hall for our carriage, becloaked and 
bewrapped, Mr. Trevelyan came towards 
us. He smiled as he saw me smile. (I 
am afraid I blushed a little too.) Then, 
as mamma and her cavalier hurried off to 
the carriage, Mr. Trevelyan offered me 
his arm, and escorted me. 

“T thought I could not endure a ball, 
but you have made this evening pleasant,” 
he murmured in his deep, mellow voice, 
and he pressed my hand; but a moment 
later, before, as it seemed, I had time to 
think or speak, mamma and I were whirled 
on our homeward way. 

“ How did you like it, darling?” asked 
that kind mother, stealing her hand into 
mine. 

“Oh, mamma, I don’t know. I am tired, 
and it is all so strange and bewildering. 
And yet I don’t want to go to bed, or sit 
still. How did you like Mr. Trevelyan, 
mamma dear?” 

“] had no opportunity of judging. I 
was talking to Lord Warner when Miss 
Templemore introduced Mr. Trevelyan to 
us. By-the-bye, Gussie, you were really 
scarcely civil enough to Lord Warner.” 

“ Lord Warner!’ I echoed dreamily. 

“Yes, you danced with him the first 
time. And he is such a nice, gentleman- 
like little man. He is coming to see us 
to-morrow at tea-time.” 

Shall you ever read patiently to the end 
of this long letter, dearest Beattie? Well, 
I must leave off gossiping now, and go 
early to bed, to make up for last night. 
So good-night, dear. 

Your loving 
GUSSIE. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE BELKA ARABS. 


BY A PALESTINE EXPLORER. 


THE Belka, or “empty” land,.is that 
great plateau which extends eastwards 
above the Jordan valley from Arnon on the 
sovth to Jabbok on the north, and from 
the crest of the mountains on the west to 
the Syrian desert on the east. It is about 
three thousand feet above the Mediterra- 
nean, and four thousand feet above the 
Jordan valley, and consists of rolling 
downs, which are for the most part so 
bare that the trees can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. This last remark, 
however, does not apply to the country 
north of Heshbon, which is dotted here 
and there with firs and terebinths. 

The name Belka has been thought to 
be connected with that of Balak, who was 
king here when Israel, like the later 
Arabs, came up from the south and spread 
over the plateau. It is the land of Reu- 
ben and Gad, and the Moab of the later 
historic period, when kings of Judah came 
over to attack its strong places — not al- 
ways with success, as the Moabite stone 
shows us. Whatever the origin of the 
modern name, it is very appropriate to the 
country. The Belkais indeed an empty 
land. Empty of inhabitants, for the no- 
mads do not number more than ten souls 
to the square mile; empty of houses and 
of corn; empty of water, and covered with 
huge, ruined, empty reservoirs; empty 
of trees and of vegetation, —a grey and 
fawn-colored wilderness, where the eye 
ranges for miles with but few objects 
distinguishable amid the barren ridges, 
though here and there the shattered walls 
of an old tower, the crumbling arches of 
once magnificent buildings, the ghost-like 
pillars of Roman cities, stand up against 
the sky-line. On the slopes of the hills, 
it is true, we have evidence of the former 
existence of great and energetic races; 
their dolmens are sown in hundreds on 
the mountain-sides above the gushing 
streams, which break out of the mountains 
some five hundred feet below the plateau, 
and rush down with a ceaseless murmur, 
in cascades or over rocky bottoms fringed 
with cane, to join the turbid Jordan. The 
menhirs, the great circles, the huge cairns, 
which cover the tops and slopes of the 
long spurs projecting westwards from the 
plateau, are the delight of the antiqua- 
rian, and are often indisputably connected 
with episodes in earlier Hebrew life; but 
in them also we see the evidence of an 
empty land, where the ploughman does 





not come to destroy the antiquities of the 
district, nor the European tourist to de- 
face or to remove. 

In the great age of the Antonines, or in 
the later period of Constantine and Jus- 
tinian, the Belka supported a teeming 
population. Cities, temples, and cathe- 
drals rose in the wilderness, as if by magic, 
at the emperor’s command; sculptured 
pillar-capitals, cornices, and friezes, long 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, attest the 
wealth and civilization of the land under 
Antoninus Pius, or under the bishops 
who signed their names at the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

But with Omar came the change which 
has lasted ever since. The black tent 
takes the place of the palace, the rude 
worship of trees and stones is substituted 
for the ritual of the holy cathedral. The 
Hebrew, the Roman, and the Crusader 
have each had his day, and the inevitable 
Arab has reappeared on the scene of his 
ancestors’ primeval wanderings ; the ’Ad- 
wan or the Ruala repeat the story of the 
Midianites and Moabites, or of the Na- 
batheans and Himyarites and the Koreish 
under Omar. 

Another startling contrast is that be- 
tween the plateau of the Belka and the 
slopes of the mountain spurs beneath. It 
is a contrast similar to that which is so 
often noticed in approaching Damascus; 
for in the burning East the zone of luxu- 
riant vegetation is confined generally to 
the immediate vicinity of water. The 
river is green, and hidden among trees 
and shrubs; but the mountains on either 
hand are as bare and dry as any in tracts 
where no streams exist. Below the Belka 
the great gorges all run with clear peren- 
nial streams; but the ridges are either 
quite bare and of grey limestone, or else 
sparsely dotted with terebinth, oak, and 
fir. Lower down, the sides of the huge 
ravines are colored with yellow, orange, 
and purple —for the Stebion sandstone 
here becomes visible under the dolomite 
limestone. From the spurs a great land- 
scape opens out on the west, including the 
dark mountains of Judea and Samaria, the 
white Jordan plain, with thorn groves and 
black streams fringed with tamarisk; the 
Dead Sea, shining like oil, and hemmed 
in with high precipices, rusty or black, 
topped with peaks of white marl, and 
scarred with wintry watercourses. 

Again, the Belka contrasts with fertile 
Gilead on the north, which, though also 
very rocky, possesses a rich red soil and 
abundant springs. Here, all day long, 
the horseman may wind among the oak 
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woods, or through glades alternating with 
corn-fields, beside the clear brooks and 
frequent springs. He sees the deer flit- 
iting under the trees, and hears the note 
of the blackbird and thrush. In spring, 
the English flowers deck the meadows of 
Gilead, — the delicate flush of the phlox, 
the glory of the red anemone, of the wild 
tulip, the cyclamen and purple lupines and 
lilies, refreshes the eye, weary of the glare 
of the rocks. But it is with Moab, not 
with Gilead, we have now to deal, and 
with the inhabitants rather than with 
scenery and archeology that we are more 
immediately concerned. 

A residence of three months in Moab, 
combined with former experience, allows 
of some degree of familiarity with the 
tribes of the district, and permits of a 
judgment being formed, at least on those 
Arab clans which claim to represent in 
Syria the pure blood of the Nejed and of 
Yemen. 

The recent campaign in Egypt, with its 
sad accompanying drama in Sinai, has 
given prominence for the moment to the 
question of Bedawin character; and the 
Nejed Bedawin have found a champion in 
Mr. Blunt, apparently convinced of the 
superiority of their race and of the high 
destiny which awaits them. 

From the little tribes of the Judean 
desert or of the Jordan valley, and from 
the impoverished clans round Beersheba 
and Gaza, or those “cousins of the gip- 
sies,” who represent in Galilee the once 
powerful tribe of Akil Agha, it may not 
be possible to form a judgment of the 
Bedawin at their best; but the ’Adwa4n, 
or “enemies,” who once held Judea ina 
continual condition of terror, and who 
raided as far as Jerusalem, and even to 
Jaffa, are proud sons of the desert, who 
yet range over a district of a thousand 
square miles, and who feign to consider 
the smaller and older tribes, such as the 
*Ajermeh, ’Abbad, or Ghaneimat, as their 
tributaries or. serfs, although they have of 
late years so decreased in power and pres- 
tige that the inferior tribes now hold the 
position of allies and friends rather than 
that of dependants. 

The ’Adwan own all the Jordan valley 
and Mount Gilead to the Jabbok, and on 
the south their influence extends to the 
valley of Callirhoe and to Tell Ma’in. 
Their_eastern boundary runs from near 
this last place to Samik, and thence to 
Yedideh and El Kahf, and east of Am- 
man to the Kala’t Zerka. On the east 
and south-east the dominant tribe is that 
of the Sakhdr, or Beni Sakhr, “sons of 
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the rock,” superior if anything in power 
to the ’Adwan, whose country they appear 
to enter at pleasure —at all events, in 
time of peace — to water their camels at 
the springs of Hesban, ’AmméAn, and in 
intermediate valleys. The ’Adwin pos- 
sess far the richest country, and their 
chiefs own lands at Kefrein, Nimrin, and 
in the hills, which are rudely tilled for 
them by the Ghawarneh, or “men of the 
Ghor,” and by other Arabs of lower caste. 
The ’Adwin also own sheep, goats, and 
cows, whereas the wealth of the Beni 
Sakhr consists almost entirely of camels. 

South of the Zerka Ma’tn, or ravine of 
Callirhoe, dwell various small tribes 
known collectively as Hameidi, who have 
no superior chief, and who are in fact de- 
pendants of the Beni Sakhr, as are the 
*Abbad and others of the ’Adwain. The 
proper method of treating the Hameidi 
appears to be to enter into treaty with the 
Beni Sakhr chiefs, and visit this district 
under their escort. The Hameidi are, 
however, allied to the notorious sheikh of 
Kerak ; and the only hold which the ex- 
plorer has over them lies in the fact that 
they often carry corn to Jerusalem, and 
may there be detained by the Turks as 
hostages. The Hameidi are a very de- 
graded and turbulent set, and without 
proper escort the traveller would probably 
be pillaged in their country. 

East of the Beni Sakhr, on the borders 
of the Syrian desert, are found many 
tribes of the great nation of the ’Anazeh, 
or “goat” Arabs, who extend northwards 
east of Hauran. The tribes of Jebel Ajlin 
(the Beni Hasan) appear to be scattered 
and powerless, as the settled population 
here holds its own. For practical pur- 
poses the explorer need therefore only 
deal in the Belka with the ’Adwan and the 
Beni Sakhr. 

The ’Adwan have two principal divi- 
sions: the elder branch of Diab, whose 
present chief is ’Aly, and who live chiefl 
in the district north of Heshbon, descend- 
ing in winter to Nimrin; and the younger 
branch of the Nimr, those who follow 
Sheikh Goblan, and who encamp near 
Heshbon, and descend to Kefrein. Both 
these divisions of the tribe are now very 
much diminished in numbers and in pow- 
er; and since they have begun to culti- 
vate the land they have also fallen off in 
martial reputation. The young chief’Aly 
Diab, a man of perhaps forty, has thrown 
in his lot with the Turks; while Goblan 
represents the native opposition, and ad- 
heres to the old traditions of indepen- 
dence. 
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The Beni Sakhr* were until lately a 
united and powerful tribe under a famous 
chieftain, Fendi el Faiz. He left eight 
sons, and after his death they quarrelled. 
The tribe was thus split into two factions, 
one allying itself with the ’Adw4n, the 
other under Satm making a league with 
the ’Anazeh, once the bitterest of the 
Beni Sakhr enemies. 

In May, 1881, these parties came in col- 
lision near the ’Adwan border, and Satm 
was slain in a skirmish. Nevertheless in 
the autumn of the same year, while we 
were yet in Moab, the sons of Fendi el 
Faiz patched up their quarrels, and were 
consequently regarded with much suspi- 
cion by the ’Adwan. The principal chief 
Satém, brother of Satm, was in league 
with the Turks, to whom he gave informa- 
tion of our presence; and the malcon- 
tents of the Nimr are thus shut up ina 
corner between Satém on the east and the 
Turks in Es Salt, aided by their own rela- 
tives of the elder branch. Such, roughly 
sketched, have been the results of Turk- 
ish diplomacy beyond Jordan during the 
last filteen years, and to these causes of 
decay among the LBelkatribes is added the 
fear of incursion from the south ; for when 
Ibn Rashid and the Arabs of the Nejed 
came up in 1880 as far as Bozrah, the 
Belka Arabs all huddled together in the 
Jordan valley and the lower hills, and 
their invading kinsmen feasted joyously 
on captured camels of the Beni Sakhr and 
the ’Anazeh. 

The history of the "Adwan tribe as re- 
lated by Sheikh Goblan is as follows. 
About three centuries ago (or nine gener- 
ations all known by name) Fowzan Ibn es 
Suweit, one of the Delir tribe in the 
Nejed, fled, in consequence of having slain 
his cousin, to the Moab plateau, and 
found refuge with the Korda tribe at Sa- 
mik, east of Heshbon. He afterwards 
married a daughter of Abu Heider, chief 
of this Korda tribe, and had two sons, — 
Saleh, from whom descend the elder ’Ad- 
wan branch called ’Ashiret Saleh, of 
whom ’Aly Diab is now chief; and Sha- 
did, from whom Goblan claims to be the 
eighth descendant. The heir of ’Aly 
Diab is a boy named Sultan; the heir of 
the Nimr or younger branch is Goblan’s 
son Fahed, “the lynx,” who has a boy 


* Some one, not apparently a philologist, has sug- 
gested that the Beni Sakhr are representatives of Beni 
Issachar, and represent a “‘lost tribe;”’ but without 
considering the question whether the oid Jewish notion 
of ** lost tribes,’? which we find perhaps firstin 2 Esdras 
(xiii. 40-46), has any foundation in fact, it may be re- 
marked that the words Sakhr and Issachar have only 
one letter — the final y —in common. 


named Fowaz. The names of the inter- 
mediate generations have no special inter- 
est. It may be noted, however, that 
Shadid and his descendants all married 
into the Korda tribe (which has now dis- 
appeared or become merged with the 
*Adwan) down to the time of Goblan’s 
grandfather Nimr, who took a bride of 
the Beni Sakhr. Goblan’s father Fadl 
married one of the ’Ajermeh, and he has 
thus in his veins some of the best and 
oldest Arab blood of the country; for the 
’Ajermeh, though now a small and poor 
tribe, belong to one of the clans which the 
*Adw4n found in the Belka when their 
fugitive ancestor sought hospitality with 
the Korda in the sixteenth century. 

The ease with which Goblan recounted 
these pedigrees gives a good example of 
the way in which such knowledge is orally 
preserved among a people entirely illiter- 
ate. It is also remarkable that the tribes 
which came most recently from the Nejed 
are those which consider themselves the 
most noble, and which practically are the 
dominant clans. 

The names of the smaller tribes of the 
Moab plateau we carefully collected; but 
it would be uninteresting here to enumer- 
ate them. The ’Ajermeh near Heshbon, 
the Ghaneimat north of the Zerka Ma’in, 
four divisions of the ’Abbad round ’Arak 
el Emir, and the D’aja further east, ap- 
pear to be the most important of the thir- 
ty-five tribes whose names, with those of 
their living chiefs, I collected in 1881 
within the boundaries of the ’Adwan 
country. The groups of the Beni Sakhr 
are equally numerous, and we found that 
there were six principal divisions of this 
great clan stretching from near Kerak as 
far as the Haurdn, and including at least 
twenty-four families or smaller tribes, of 
which the Faiz family is the most impor- 
tant, Fendi el Faiz havingruled the whole 
of the Beni Sakhr, and leaving eight 
sons, of whom Satém, since the death 
of his brother Satm, has now become 
the leader. 

As regards the numbers of these tribes, 
it is most difficult to form an estimate. 
Every father of a family has, however, 
his tent, and five souls may as a rule be 
counted toa tent. The differences of 
rank and wealth are shown, not by the 
number of tents, but by the length and 
newness of the family mansion. The 
longest tent I ever saw was that of ’Aly 
Diab, and his camp consisted of eighty 
tents or four hundred souls. The small- 
est camp will consist of perhaps three 





or four tents, generally found, however, 
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not far from a larger settlement; and 
these arrangements are constantly chang- 
ing, as the Arabs seem rarely to remain 
more than ten days or a fortnight in 
one place. Goblan estimated the various 
Beni Sakhr tribes as ranging from two 
hundred to twenty tents, and the average 
would probably be about sixty tents. The 
Beni Sakhr, not including those in the 
Haurfin, number, according to his esti- 
mate, fifteen hundred tents, representing 
a population of seventy-five hundred souls. 
This is not likely to be an exaggerated 
estimate, as Goblan would not wish to 
make them out more numerous than they 
really are. Taking the same average for 
the ’AdwAn and their allies, we obtain a 
total of some twenty-two hundred tents or 
eleven thousand souls, giving a density of 
ten persons per square mile, which ap- 
pears to be a very probable result for 
such a district as that of the Belka. 
These figures may not be without value 
at a time when it becomes important to 
be able to estimate the probable numbers 
of various Bedawin clans concerning 
which but little is as yet known. 

Although the power of the dominant 
tribes ’Adwin or Beni Sakhr has been 
materially diminished of late years, such 
chiefs as ’Aly and Goblan still enjoy the 
position of great gentlemen in the desert. 
When crossing the Jordan in 1881, I was 
particularly struck by an incident which 
occurred. Goblan was standing among 
his retainers, all mounted on strong 
horses, when a poor Arab, with a wife 
and daughter, came down to the river 
from the east, driving a diminutive don- 
key. The women were afraid to trust 
themselves in the water, even on its back, 
and looked hopelessly at the rushing 
stream; but the man invoked the help of 
Goblan with that peculiar mixture of 
affectionate respect and simple familiar- 
ity which is one charm of nomadic society, 
and his womenkind were promptly hoisted 
on the two tallest horses, behind two of 
Goblan’s relatives, who went back on 
purpose to the western shore, and again 
crossed the ford to the east. 

Nor was this the only instance of liber- 
ality and courtesy which we remarked 
among the ’Adwan chiefs. Although 
most exasperatingly greedy for money, it 
must be confessed that Goblan spent it 
with a princely lavish hand. The guests 
of his autumn feast, and the poor pilgrim 
to Mecca, alike received a large share of 
the presents and wages given by the sur- 
vey party; and it is by such lordly munifi- 
cence and hospitality that a great sheikh 
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retains his influence among poorer and 
weaker tribes in time of peace. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
mark, among a people entirely unable to 
write, the way in which the virtues of the 
dead are recorded. We found that on the 
tombs of great chiefs were modelled in 
plaster the horseman with his sword and 
bow on one side; and on another, the 
coffee-cups, pestle and mortar, jug and 
spoon for roasting — the paraphernalia, in 
short, of Arab hospitality. In this rude 
manner the prowess and liberality of the 
dead man were set forth by descendants 
who could only mark the tribe to which 
he belonged, and were obliged to commit 
his name to the pious memory of his 
children. 

As regards Arab character generally, 
the result of several years’ experience is 
not by any means satisfactory ; nor have 
recent events tended to increase our re- 
spect forthe Bedawin. The noble nomad, 
ranging free as air in the desert, is an 
original creation of Arab poetry, which 
has been somewhat clumsily copied by 
those who see the possibility of turning 
him to political account. He is repre- 
sented as naturally high-minded, hospita- 
ble, and observant of his word or oath, 
brave to a fault, and generous to prodigal- 
ity. But what we have learned of his 
actual character in Egypt or in Sinai only 
serves to strengthen the impression made 
by a sojourn of several months in the 
Belka. The recluse who would wish to 
flee from the hard struggle of Western 
civilized existence,—who is disgusted 
with the insincerity, the jobbery, the 
schemes and jealousies of European so- 
ciety, the strife and the meanness of public 
life, and the danalité of domesticity, — 
will not find peace inthe wilderness. He 
will find only the same passions, the same 
objects, the same insincerity and absence 
of good faith among the mass of the Be- 
dawin which he has deplored at home; and 
although exceptions may exist, and men 
of higher character may be recognized in 
the desert, the European will certainly 
find that he has made a change for the 
worse, and will miss that which is best 
and noblest among his fellow-countrymen. 

A web of petty intrigue is spread all 
over the Bedawin country. Their quar- 
rels, jealousies, and infidelities are as 
petty and short-sighted as any in the 
West. There is but one object which the 
Arab places steadily before his face, and 
that is the acquisition of wealth. The in- 
fluence which a European may exert over 





| them depends, no doubt, in great measure 
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on personal character, and on knowledge 
of the language, customs, and ideas of 
those among whom he dwells. It does 
so in every quarter of the world; but the 
mainspring of that influence proceeds 
from the idea that the Frank is master of 
untold wealth, to be obtained, if not by 
terrorism, then by flattery and servility, 
by an affectation of affectionate esteem 
which it is not in Arab nature to feel for 
a stranger, and also by secret intrigue and 
petty larceny. The Arab will betray his 
friend for gold not less readily than the 
Frank. The Arab will cringe to the rich 
and powerful, and will be cold or cruel to 
the poor and helpless, not less than the 
civilized dweller in Western cities. Ex- 
ceptions may, I believe, be found; and I 
have known Arabs who appeared worthy 
of trust, and who might perhaps be be- 
lieved, when they spoke, to be telling the 
truth. But as regards the Arabs in gen- 
eral, it seems probable that they may be 
divided into two great categories, — those 
who have become sordidly avaricious and 
degraded by contact with civilization, who 
have acquired some new ideas, such as 
those of cultivation, of keeping cows and 
goats—nay, who have even, like Go- 
blan, sent children to school, and trod the 
deck of a gunboat; and, on the other 
hand, the category of the Arab in all his 
aboriginal savagery, stalking the desert 
with nothing but his shirt and his long 
tuft or pigtail, a cautious, crafty, not to 
say cowardly barbarian, lurking for the 
stray stranger, filching the camel of his 
friend, or joining the noble contest of ten 
against one. Every man, every family, 
every tribe of the Arabs has its own char- 
acter. Some are rich, powerful, and hos- 
pitable, of high reputation and great 
courage. Some are poor and evil, with 
broken fortunes, flying the consequences 
of a deed of violence, or joined to the 
gangs of miserable thieves and outlaws 
who skulk in the valley in summer, or 
shiver in mountain caves in winter, and 
who are shot without mercy if their 
thieving expedition be clumsily managed. 
Human nature is perhaps at the bottom 
not much different in the desert and in 
the city, but the Arab is without any such 
incentives to improvement as spring from 
the religion and cultivation of the West; 
and the idea of the noble dweller in the 
wilderness, superior in morality and mo- 
tive to the Western Frank, is an enthu- 
siast’s dream, as mischievous as it un- 
founded. There are those who seem to 
believe the camel to be a superior method 
of transport to the locomotive, the fleet 





Arab runner preferable to the telegraph, 
the Bedawi greater than the Briton; but 
to such there is only one answer — if they 
wish to study the question fairly and with- 
out motive, “go to the desert and see for 
yourselves.” 

Loving, warring, feasting, singing (but 
not whistling to Eblis), marrying, and re- 
joicing over the first-born; dying under 
the accursed cairn or in the foray, or 
mourned by many friends; hating, back- 
biting, slandering, envying, quarrelling, 
cursing, lying, running away, cringing, 
bullying, flattering, turning the cold shoul- 
der; flirting with maidens, beating (or 
stoning) wives, weeping over the dead, 
swearing brotherhood (and forgetting the 
oath), proud among his sons, scolded by 
his womenkind, happy and irritated, anx- 
ious or expectant, grasping, avaricious, 
untrustworthy, even stapid, but also lav- 
ish and courteous, intelligent and full of 
information; superstitious and sceptical; 
fearing God and conscience, or without 
regard to either; rich and poor, good, bad, 
and indifferent, —I can recall the Arab 
under all such circumstances and aspects, 
but I never was able to discover that he 
therein differed from the rest of mankind. 
I. never found a wilderness where peace 
and good-will reigned among the whole 
people, or a tribe where all the moral vir- 
tues flourished unadulterated. 

The courage of the Bedawin is one of 
their most lauded virtues, but one which 
within the present century has not been 
conspicuously vindicated. I have seen 
more than once a tribe on a raid, and have 
heard more than one tale of Bedawin bat- 
tles. As arule, the bulletin seems to be to 
the following effect: “We bravely attacked 
the enemy, which made its appearance in 
a force of one to our ten. We took sev- 
eral prisoners, and the enemy lost heavily, 
two horses and several cows being slain. 
At length his remaining forces withdrew, 
and we found our casualties to include 
one mare hurt in the leg by aspear. We 
cut off the forefingers of our prisoners in 
remembrance of those of our tribe whose 
beards and hair had been burned off on 
a former occasion, and letting them go, 
drove off the captured camels, and en- 
deavored to conceal as far as possible the 
direction of our victorious retreat.” 

Such are the deeds which I have heard 
recounted; and although men are some- 
times slain in battle, and Fahed en Nimr 
has legs which have been peppered with 
small shot, it must be remembered that 
to initiate a blood-feud is a most serious 
circumstance in tribe life, and that the 
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whoie policy of the leaders will for many 


years be directed to the healing of the | 
reach thus caused, and to the settlement | 


of blood-money. When a disagreement 
occurs between two tribes, they will 
gather their spearmen, concentrate their 
encampments, and square up, so to speak, 
towards each other; but they generally 
contrive, before matters come to an open 
breach, to find a third party willing to 
mediate, and a compromise is established, 
to the great relief of the bold warriors on 
either side. Such an event as that of 
Satm’s death, slain apparently in hot 
blood in a quarrel concerning a corn-field, 
is one of the greatest importance in the 
annals of the tribes concerned. He was 
a sheikh of a most important tribe (the 
Beni Sakhr), and his death is still, I be- 
lieve, unavenged; and I found the ’Adwan 
unwilling to speak on the subject, with 
exception of the stout Goblan, whose hate 
of the Beni Sakhr —a tribe sworn to take 
his life — caused him to gloat with satis- 
faction over the death of a promising and 
popular chief. Yet in spite of this occur- 
rence, one division of the clan of which 
Satm was leader had allied itself to the 
elder branch of the ’Adwan within a year 
of their sheikh’s death or murder. 

I have been attacked more than once 
by Arabs on the war-path in the usual 
proportion of ten to one. On the first 
occasion I escaped because I was de- 
scribed as being a consul; on another, 
the horsemen who fell on my native fol- 
lower rode away rapidly as soon as they 
saw me turn back and gallop with one 
companion towards them; on a third, a 
group of horsemen who were threatening 
our servants disappeared on seeing a pig- 
eon fall to my gun in the distance. On 
two or three other occasions, groups of 
spearmen who galloped up brandishing 
lances, and curveting their steeds, became 
at first quiet and cautious, and then friend- 
ly, on seeing that their evolutions pro- 
duced no visible effect on our conduct. 
It was the same in Egypt. Gaudy chiefs 
caracolled in sight of our pickets, but 
their followers disappeared immediately 
when one man was hit; and on the morn 
ing of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, where 
were the clouds of five thousand Arab 
horsemen who were to assist Arabi 
Pasha? 

It is not, then, on account of his cour- 
age that the Arab is dangerous, but rather 
on account of his crafty strategy. It was 
at first a wonder to me that our guides 
should be so much alarmed at the appear- 
ance of a single Harami or bandit, when 
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| both the guide and the explorer were well 
armed and mounted; but I learned by ex- 
perience that the single man is not alone, 
and that even a single boy may be the 
fugleman of a whole gang of the worst 
class of outlaws. The ability of the Be- 
dawi in hiding in folds of the ground, in 
approaching his victim as the hunter does 
the stag, in springing suddenly in num- 
bers from behind rocks or gullies, so 
that armed men seem literally to rise from 
the earth; the ambush; the treacherous 
league with an enemy; the rapidity with 
which news is conveyed over the desert 
from hill to hill by signals and runners, — 
these are the true dangers against which 
the traveller who trusts himself to the 
honor of the Arab has constantly to pro- 
vide. Let it be known that he has a 
power behind him, whether political or 
military, and he is safe in all districts 
where it is known. Let him even but 
look over his shoulder as though to ob- 
serve his distance from unseen support, 
and he will see the advancing robber 
checked at once, or behold him suddenly 
swallowed up by the earth. The eye at- 
tains to unusual quickness in the wilder- 
ness, where a single head, or even a 
broken bush, shows a danger, and where 
the guide appears to note every impress 
on the soil and every shadow in the dis- 
tance. Silence and solitude are all around 
at one instant, and at the next moment 
a rude, inquisitive crowd may have sur- 
rounded the traveller. 

So long as we were able to countenance 
the belief in ’Adwin minds that we were 
forerunners of an unseen power, which 
had no need to fear the Turk, we were 
safe; but the great difficulty in our recent 
visit lay in the fact that it became neces- 
sary to swagger and to retreat at the same 
time. The Beni Sakhr had betrayed us; 
the ’Adwan had deserted us; and intrigues 
were certainly being woven against our 
small and unprotected party. It was only 
the good faith (or political fancies) of 
Goblan which prevented such an “ acci- 
dent” as Turkish governors deplore with 
satisfaction. 

The Arab of the Belka is a shrewd 
politician. Party feeling runs high, and 
is divided between the advantages of alli- 
ance (temporary of course) with the Turk 
or of stubborn resistance to his will. The 
patriotic party (if one may so term it) sees 
its champion in Goblan; the timeservers 
are the followers of ’Aly Diab. The Beni 
Sakhr are divided in the same way; but 
Goblan, the rebel and outlaw, as he is re- 
garded by the established government, is 
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far the most popular man in Moab, in 
spite of his unamiable characteristics. 

The power of the ’Adwan lies in their 
alliance with the Belka Arabs — the 
smaller tribes already enumerated. With- 
out these their numbers are so few that 
they would be eaten up by the Beni Sakhr, 
or the ’Anazeh who dwell in more sterile 
districts. It was therefore considered 
most ill-advised on the part of ’Aly Diab 
to quarrel with the ’Ajermeh concerning 
certain lands round Hesban, well known 
to belong from time immemorial to the 
older tribe, yet awarded to ’Aly by the 
Turkish governor. The dispute caused a 
mighty gathering of tents at Hesban, but 
it was patched up by a mediator. The 
injustice will, however, probably recoil on 
the Diab line in the shape of diminished 
popularity and influence among their 
allies, and will yet more widen the breach 
between the two branches of the ’Adwan 
family. 

During my stay at Hesban I received 
visits from many ’Adwan and Beni Sakhr 
chiefs, but none from ’Aly Diab. He 
sent orders that a sheep should be slain 
in our honor, and he despatched his ven- 
erable father to interview the Frank; but 
he was too wise to compromise himself 
by a personal visit to travellers not recog- 
nized by the Turkish government, and 
who were escorted by Goblan. The aged 
chieftain Diab, or “the wolf,” was a little 
old-man of commanding appearance, whom 
Goblan treated with the respect due to an 
elder relative. He has either abdicated 
or been deposed in favor of his son ’Aly, 
and has a broken leg in consequence of 
the barbarity of his captors, when some 
years ago he, with others, was trapped by 
the governor of Nablus into a visit to that 
town. It was the desire of money and 
government rewards which led the chiefs 
of the elder branch into the snare, against 
the advice of Goblan. They paid dearly 
for a return to liberty, and their mentor 
was shown to have been only too correct 
in his distrust of the enemy, even when 
“ bearing gifts.” 

The conversation on occasion of this 
visit was most instructive. The old gen- 
tleman, who came in a private, not in an 
official capacity, hobbled in, aided by his 
grey junior, and leaned on his crooked 
cane, arrayed in a fine white-and-amber 
abba, with a warm lamb’s-wool jacket be- 
neath. It was not long after the taking 
of Tunis by the French, and their war 
with the Beni Helal, or “sons of the cres- 
cent,” as the ’Adwan term the Arabs of 
north Africa, for whom they have a great 





respect. The English, he remarked, had 
as yet taken nothing in the East. I re- 
minded him of Cyprus. “No,” he an- 
swered ; “you hold that as tributaries of 
the sultan.” He then asked if the French 
would take Tripoli also. I replied that it 
belonged to the sultan. ‘So did Tunis,” 
he dryly answered. I told him that the 
English, having a country as fair as that 
of the ’AdwAn, and being a righteous peo- 
ple, did not desire to seize the lands of 
the sultan or of any one else; and this 
final announcement he received in silence, 
with an air of courteous incredulity. 

The interview was thus of considerable 
interest. It is not surprising that the 
Maronites and the Christians of Damas- 
cus and Jerusalem should be keenly 
watching the political horizon; or that 
they should know Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone by name, and have their 
own opinion as to the policies of English 
statesmen; but it was somewhat startling 
to find in the wilds of Moab an old gentle- 
man with a stiff leg, who had certainly 
not been over Jordan for several years, 
yet who understood the nature of our ten- 
ure of Cyprus, and dimly foresaw the 
probability of such an event as the occu- 
pation of Egypt. 

Another question which excited my in- 
terest greatly was that of the religion of 
the transjordanic Arabs. West of the 
river we had often found our guides anx- 
ious to pray at all shady streams, rather 
than to ride fast in the heat. We had 
seen them kiss the headstones of their 
fathers’ graves, and heard them swear 
continually “as the Lord liveth ;” but it 
always appeared that such religion had 
been acquired through knowledge of cities 
and mosques, and that the wilder the 
tribe the less pious, or at all events the 
less orthodox, its members. This view 
was confirmed by a sojourn among the 
’Adwan, for in three months I never saw 
Goblan offer a prayer; nor did any of our 
guides, with the exception of one who 
could read and write (Sheikh Fellah, the 
brother of Goblan), ever attempt to recite 
the fat-hah, or go through the ordinary 
routine of prostration. 

But, on the other hand, we found that 
the more ignorant of our guards were 
firmly convinced that the dolmens were 
inhabited by ghouls, an idea at which the 
sceptical and rationalistic Fahed mocked, 
saying that educated people knew them to 
be watch-towers, but that “some persons 
had no understanding,” —a fine satire, be 
it remarked, on some civilized opinions ; 
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was certainly not a watch-tower, and was 
also probably connected with old super- 
stitious worship of demons. 

The existence of fairy-tales, which we 
found to bea peculiarity of the Arabs, as 
contrasted with the western fellahin, has 
no direct connection with their religion ; 
but one of the ’Ajermeh pointed out to us 
the Hajr el Mena, or “stone of desire,” 
which was a wishing-stone on which the 
hand should be placed by those who have 
a desire to be fulfilled. This also was 
pronounced by Goblan to be only an igno- 
rant fancy; yet it is probably as much a 
popular belief as is that in the demon- 
slave of Solomon who lives in the valley 
of Callirhoe, and to whom sacrifices are 
offered. 

On another occasion Goblan, stopping 
his horse at two little piles of stone, dis- 
mounted and brushed away the dust from 
a slab of rock, where he showed mea nat- 
ural erosion in the form of a footprint, 
with a second smaller and artificially cut 
beside it. This is called Mata et Turko- 
ma Niyeh — “ the place of pressing of the 
Turkoman woman ’”’—and tradition says 
that a travelling-prophetess from Mecca 
here made the mark when ‘alighting from 
her camel. It is considered pious to clear 
away the dust, and the relic is greatly ven- 
erated by the ‘Arabs. 

Trees in Moabare scarce, and this may 
account for their being sacred. They are 
hung with rags, and a : sacred tomb-circle 
is often found beside them. In one at 
Rujm Bel’ath we may perhaps recognize 
an old Baal-shrine; another is called 
Sheikh Terki, and a third Sa’Gr or “ flam- 
ing,” reminding us of the tree of light of 
the Ghatafan Arabs, sacred to Allat, and 
of the older Assyrian thorn-tree, which 
was Called “the tree of the great light.” 
Cairns or pillars (meshdhed) are raised 
along all the roads in Moab, where Neby 
Musa on the west, or Neby Osh’a on the 
north, can be seen, and it even seemed 
that in some cases ~— had a connection 
with dolmen groups. Butthere is another 
cultus among the Bedawin equally impor- 
tant with the preceding —namely, the 
veneration shown for the graves of their 
ancestors. ‘ Ancestor-worship” is, no 
doubt, a term liable to misapplication, and 
the oldest religious ideas are connected 
with life rather than with the dead. Man 
has probably never conceived his fore- 
fathers to have been, when alive, materi- 
ally different from himself, though he may 
have been afraid of their ghosts after 
death. But, on the other hand, no stu- 
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fail to recognize how ancient races have 
ever venerated their ancestors, and con- 
ceived them to be ever present and inter- 
ested in the welfare of their descendants. 
It is, in fact, only in the. advanced civili- 
zation of the West that men have begun 
to despise ancient birth, and to consider 
that ancestors are a marketable commod- 
ity. 

‘The Arab, then, surrounds the grave of 
aman of noted sanctity with a circle of 
stones, and places on one side (almost in- 
variably on the west) a little dolmen altar 
about three feet high, consisting of two 
stones supporting a “third laid flat on the 
top. Whenever he visits the spot he 
kisses this stone, and invokes the dead 
man’s aid, placing his forehead on-the 
altar, and then depositing a gift —a stick, 
a bullet, a copper coin, a berry, a piece of 
blue pottery, or some other memorial of 
his visit. He faces east as he does so, 
and mutters his prayer. This cultus ap- 
pears to be one of the most important 
rites generally observed by the Belka 
tribes. 

It is true that the Bedawin observe the 
fast of Ramadan and the ensuing feast. 
The great day of their year is that on 
which the Mecca pilgrims visit Mount 
Arafat; and on this day (as we witnessed 
in 1881) even the man who has but two or 
three camels will kill one as a feast for 
his family and a sacrifice to his God. 
Then the tents of the chiefs are scenes of 
unbounded hospitality, and then for once 
in the year even the beggar tastes flesh. 
But this observance of the great feast by 
no means proves the Arabs to be strict 
Moslems. Mecca and its pilgrimage, its 
sacred stone, its naked pilgrims, was an 
institution long before Mohammed was 
born. He purified the Arab paganism, 
but he was unable entirely to eradicate 
ancient superstitions, in some of which he 
may probably have been himself a be- 
liever. We did not, it is true, find moon- 
worship or sun-worship, such as has been 
thought to survive in these districts 
among the ’Adwan ; but what we did find 
was the survival of the original paganism 
of the jéha/in, or “ignorant,” before Is- 
lam was preached, — stone-worship, tree- 
worship, the veneration of ancestors, of 
streams and springs, like that which He- 
rodotus or Porphyry describes, or which is 
the religion of non-Aryansin India. The 
Bedawin, as we knew them, were a prayer- 
less people, without mosque, imam, or even 
dervish — superstitiously afraid of the 
desert demons, and adoring the graves of 
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ets. They possess also a mythology of 
most interesting character, and their only 
approach to Moslem custom is in those 
points where Islam is founded on ancient 
Arab paganism. 

The Beni Sakhr and other tribes do, it 
is true, annually escort the dwindling pro- 
cession of the Syrian Haj from Damas- 
cus; but this is no indication of pious 
belief in the duty of pilgrimage. The 
Bedawin are paid by the Turk to prevent 
that inevitable pillage of the pilgrims 
which would result from the neglect of a 
time-honored right, to levy blackmail as 
protectors of the faithful. 

In connection with this question the 
names of the Arabs become important. 
They are not the ordinary Moslem names 
of the peasantry, but such as express 
the qualities most admired. Nimr “the 
leopard,” Fahed “the lynx,” Dhib “the 
wolf,” ’Adu “the foe,” Shedid “the 
strong,” Kablan (better known as Goblan), 
“ satisfaction,” Fowaz “the victorious,” 
are common names. Mr. Drake once 
heard of a boy who was named Mukta’, or 
“ford,” because he was born when his 
mother was crossing a ford. The tribe 
names are sometimes those of animals — 
as ’Anazeh, “ he-goats,” Sakr, “ falcons,” 
etc.; but this is not, as a recent writer 
seems to have fancied, because any an- 
cient totem-worship survives, but rather 
because —as in early mythology — ab- 
stract qualities are denoted by the names 
of animals popularly connected with such 
qualities by reputation. No trace of the 
American idea of the totem seems ever 
as yet to have been shown to exist among 
Aryan or Semitic peoples, whose original 
religious ideas are of quite another order. 

The graves of the dead are variously 
ornamented with sticks, stones, and hair. 
Of the sticks and the hair of the Arabs 
a few words may therefore be further 
added. Sticks are often placed beside 
the grave of a chief, or hung upon his 
monument. The sheikhs, while living, 
carry such sticks as emblems of authority 
—rude sceptres, in fact— while the 
spears and swords are borne by their fol- 
lowers, some of whom may in war-time be 
seen clothed in chain-mail, with the round 
steel cap of the Middle Ages; and Cru- 
sading arms and armor are indeed yet to 
be found, with two-handed Crusading 
swords, taken probably at Hattin in 1187 
A.D., and still preserved by Sakr or 
*Anezeh chiefs. 
we found two forms to be in use; the one 
a stick about two or three feet long, with 
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exactly resembling the /ituus, a crosier 
or shepherd’s crook. It is worthy of re- 
mark that both these forms are recogniz- 
able in the sceptres of Osiris or Horus in 
Egypt. The crutch, the flail, and the 
lituus are sometimes all held by one deity, 
but never by a goddess, for the female 
sceptre ends in the cup or lotus-flower. 
The crook is also an emblem of Siva and 
Khrishna in India, and of Ormuzd in 
Persia. The crutch is found in the hands 
of Anubis, Seb, Kneph, Ptah, and even of 
Athor. 

The sacrifice of hair as a token of grief 
is common among the Arab women, who 
have often long and beautiful locks. 
Thus at El Kuweijiyeh I found a cemetery 
with two principal graves inside circles. 
Beside these were laid sticks and small 
strips of red and green cloth. Ploughs, 
coffee-mills, and similar articles of prop- 
erty were placed within the circles, where 
no thief would ever dare to touch them. 
A stick at the head and another at the 
foot of the grave were connected by a 
string, and from this string depended, in 
one case forty-five pigtails (or plaits of 
women’s hair), and in the other case thir- 
ty-three. Similar collections of hair-offer- 
ings, much bleached by exposure, were 
found in other instances; and it appears 
either that the women vow their hair to 
some departed worthy, or that the female 
relatives cut off their locks on the death 
of the head of the family. As regards 
the wearing of hair in their lifetime, there 
is some difference among the tribes. The 
girls have a tangled mop of bleached elf- 
locks under a simple kerchief. The mar- 
ried women have shining black, well- 
combed hair, plaited in tails or concealed 
under the head-dress, or cut in a fringe 
over the forehead. Some of the men 
wear their hair the natural length, but the 
Arab is much less hairy naturally than 
the fellah. Some have a plait, like a 
Jewish love-lock (only the Jews never plait 
theirs), on either side of the face; but 
many have the head shaven all but one 
lock or tuft on the top, which is also worn 
by the boys. This is a very ancient cus- 
tom, for Herodotus mentions this lock 
(the Moslem sh#sheh) among the Arabs 
of his own day; and it is well known how, 
in Egypt, the young Horus wears the 
same tuft; and how, in India, a religious 
ceremony of shaving the head in the 
second or third year, leaving only the sin- 
gle tuft, is mentioned in the laws of Manu 
as distinctive of the “twice born” castes. 
The sacrifice of hair by women is also to 
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the worship of Ashtoreth; and it is con- 
sidered by some that Absalom polled his 
hair annually as a religious duty, the 
weight in silver or gold being given to the 
poor (2 Sam. xiv. 26). Lane also mentions 
that a goat is sacrificed when an Arab 
child’s hair is first cut, and becomes the 
child’s ransom or substitute. On Carmel 
TI hawe seen the hair of a Druse boy cut 
and offered to Elijah in the grotto beneath 
the altar of the Carmelite Chapel in the 
Latin monastery. 

The Belka Arabs are physically a finer 
and handsomer race than any of the fel- 
lahin or degraded Arabs west of Jordan. 
In Moab we actually saw pretty women 
—a sight only to be noticed west of the 
river at Nazareth and Bethlehem, or far- 
ther north among the Maronites and the 
grey-eyed Druses. The men of the 
*Adwan who accompanied us were nearly 
all conspicuous for stature, strength, and 
fine features. The girls at the springs did 
not hesitate (when good-looking) to let 
their faces be seen; and more than once 
we encountered a beauty with white daz- 
zling teeth, large dark eyes, graceful form, 
sweeping dark-blue robes, and that pecul- 
iar gait which is so much admired that 
dozens of Arab words have been coined 
to express its variations. The majority 
of the matrons are disfigured by the blue 
under-lip and extensive tattooing which 
they seem to consider ornamental; but 
an ’Adwan maiden, with tangled hair red 
with henna, delicate aquiline features, 
eyes blackened with koh, finger-nails and 
palms pink, and one or two dots like a 
court lady’s patch on the face, is an ex- 
tremely picturesque figure. The more 
beautiful seem to enjoy privileges which 
will be recognized as most unfair by their 
Western sisters. They are much sought 
after in marriage, and fetch a handsome 
dowry; they are petted and allowed to 
remain idle in the tent; they are not 
obliged to toil to the spring with the don- 
key and the heavy goat-skin bag of water; 
they lay their commands on the male sex; 
and they appear occasionally to exhibit a 
capricious temper, which is, of course, 
quite unknown to the European beauty. 
Goblan, who was negotiating his marriage 
with a princess from the eastern desert 
while we were in Moab (a bridegroom of 
more than seventy years of age, with 
grandsons of his own), appeared to have 
a general and fatherly interest in pretty 
faces which contrasted with the usual 
grave dignity of his manners among men. 

Yet domestic life is not without its 
drawbacks even in the desert. I was on 
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one occasion invited to the tent of a minor 
chief, who was my guide and most hum- 
ble servant. He concocted, for my bene- 
fit and that of several guests from neigh- 
boring tents, a brew of very thin coffee 
with an immense quantity of sugar —a 
sort of syrup which had hardly any taste 
save of sugar; and having a small piece 
of the sugarloaf left, he gave it to me on 
our parting as the only present he was 
able to offer. We sat in this tent for 
more than an hour admiring the “ mas- 
terly inactivity” of the Arabs, who can 
apparently sit silent and quite unemployed 
for whole days, and who thus appear to 
await with endless patience the day when 
civilized races shall have worn themselves 
out by their struggles for existence, and 
the Arab survivor be left master of the 
field. This inactivity is, however, delu- 
sive; for let it be thought that the guest 
is dozing in the evening, and he may per- 
haps see these grave, listless men creep- 
ing like cats, or hopping nimbly round his 
person like birds, feeling his pockets with 
a delicate touch, or endeavoring to ab- 
stract his saddle-bags from beneath his 
head. The Arab is indeed a continual 
actor. His haughty, frowning air, his 
gravity and laziness, his courage and 
courtesy, are all assumed as a mask hid- 
ing a soul which is often mean, grasping, 
cowardly, and treacherous. His appear- 
ance in the eyes of the European is noth- 
ing better than a sham, and it is only his 
brother Arab who knows how to estimate 
it at its proper value. 

As I sat reflecting on these matters, a 
noise as of women quarrelling arose on 
the covered side of the tent. My host 
assumed an injured air, and went to pacify 
the contending parties. His brother, sit- 
ting by him, manifested on his counte- 
nance a disgust and irritation such as I 
have rarely seen an Arab betray. The 
sheikh returned, the quarrelling con- 
tinued, and I endeavored to console him 
by the reflection that women always quar- 
relled in all countries in the same way; 
but at length the brother’s patience was 
worn out, and he arose with a large stone 
in his hand and looked over the partition 
dividing the harim from the open part of 
the tent in which we sat. Without a word, 
he hurled the stone into the unseen, and 
a sound of wailing took the place of the 
angry chatter which preceded this asser- 
tion of the rights of a guest to peace and 
quiet during his visit. 

The head wife had already appeared 
with the first cup of coffee, and it may 
have been on a question of a second 
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chance of peeping at the strange Franjis 
that the dispute arose. Soon aftera spoilt 
baby of eighteen months appeared in a 
dirty shirt and a gorgeous green jacket. 
It was affectionately kissed by all the 
men present, and then carried off with a 
lump of sugar by two handsome boys of 
nine or ten, each with his sling of hair in 
his hand, with which the young Bedawi is 
able to perform wonders. 

The Arab women enjoy far more free- 
dom and consideration than do the wives 
and daughters of the peasantry. They 
salute the traveller with the Moslem for- 
mula, * Peace be upon you, O my broth- 
er;” and they rarely hide their faces at 
all, though some will hold a sleeve or 
head-veil between their teeth. Goblan 
would sometimes send his compliments to 
the mother as well as the father of any 
group of children we met. The women 
ride camels to the spring when the men 
are employed, and spin as they go, the 
dark wool with an ordinary spindle, but 
without a distaff, the hank being passed 
over the hand. They wear bracelets, a 
signet-ring, and even in some cases a jewel 
in the nose. 

The Arabs are not totally devoid of as- 
tronomical knowledge, as was found by 
Lieutenant Mantell in the course of con- 
versations with his guides. The Milky 
Way they call Derd et Tibn, “the track 
of the chaff;” and the morning star and 
Pleiades (7ereiyeh) they also pointed out. 
NV’ ash, or the Great Bear, and e/ Mizdn, 
“the Balance,” or Orion, seem also to be 
known; and Aldebaran is called Vejm e/ 
Ghardrah, “the deceitful star,” because 
it is sometimes mistaken for the morning 
star. It is, of course, well known that 
our astronomical nomenclature is mainly 
Arabic, but this belongs to the civilization 
of Baghdad in the ninth century. The 
early Arabs of Yemen used to worship 
certain fixed stars, in addition to a few of 
the planets, including Kezs or Sirius, Tay 
or Canopus, and 7Zasm or Aldebaran. 
The rising and setting of these and others 
was then supposed to be connected with 
the rain. 

It is not proposed here to repeat what 
has been written of the Bedawin in “ Tent 
Work in Palestine,” but something may 
be said of the riches and possessions of 
the Belka Arabs, which far surpass those 
of the small western tribes. The ’Adwan, 
who own lands tilled for them by the 
Ghawarneh and other inferior tribes, pos- 
sess also sheep, goats, and cows in num- 
bers; but the Beni Sakhr and ’Anazeh, 
living in the less well-watered districts, 


have only camels, and in autumn are often 
obliged to send these more than a day’s 
journey into the ’Adwén lands to drink. 
Sometimes the camels will remain a day 
at the spring, and return on the third to 
camp, when they are obliged almost im- 
mediately to travel back again to the 
water. The number of these camels ap- 
peared to be countless, and they were 
driven like goats or sheep in herds, with- 
out either bridle or saddle. To see per- 
haps five hundred camels in a company, 
followed by other flocks of equal numbers 
descending to the spring, was an interest- 
ing sight. The grave elders stalked along 
with the sulky dignity which their owners 
seem to copy; the little colts, and some- 
times the younger of the full-grown, exe- 
cuted the most extraordinary gambols 
with sprawling legs which seemed joint- 
less and wooden. The man or boy in 
charge rode in front guiding his beast 
with a switch, and shouting “* Ya-ho! Ya- 
ho!” all day long. The chorus of grunts 
and grumbles from the flocks of these 
beasts at the water was ceaseless by day. 
We once saw a negro woman driving a 
young dromedary without any bridle. She 
dropped her spindle, and was obliged to 
stop: as the beast knelt she jumped off 
and ran back like lightning, but before she 
could get back, the dromedary with many 
grunts was on its legs again, and she had 
only time to seize it by the neck. Here 
she hung, her toes touching the ground, 
her wool in her teeth, and was thus car- 
ried for some hundred yards, until by con- 
stantly striking with her switch on the 
dromedary’s neck, she stopped it, obliged 
it to kneel, and mounting with great dex- 
terity, cantered off in triumph. 

The Arabs only leave two of the mother 
camel’s udders for the colt to suck, tying 
up the others with slips of wood. The 
colt is weaned at eight months of age, and 
the rest of the milk is drunk by the tribe. 
This is the only use ever made apparently 
of the camel, save in moving camp, or 
when one is killed for the feast. There 
are many thousand camels belonging to 
each tribe, and, like sheep or goats, they 
are in fact a clumsy substitute for money, 
which is almost unknown in these dis- 
tricts. The Bedawi carries about his 
capital in the shape of camels, but his 
wealth is mainly useful for the influence 
and consideration which it gains him, 
rather than on account of intrinsic value. 
The ordinary price of a baggage-camel 
varies from £12 to £20, and a hajin or 
| blood animal for riding from £30 to £200. 
| Calculated on this proportion, the money 
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value of the herds we saw in Moab was 
~— considerable. 

e were much disappointed with the 
horses of the ’Adw4n, and I only saw two 
or three colts of pure blood. The Belka 
tribes seem to have hardly any horses, 
but it is possible that the Ruala or the 
*Anazeh may still possess fine mares. As 
arule, however, the breeding of horses 
among the eastern Arabs seems to have 
declined, and donkeys are extensively 
used —a sure indication of decay in war- 
like character. 

The camels and other property are 
marked or branded on the neck and flank 
with the wusm or “sign” of the tribe. 
We collected a great many of these signs, 
and found that each had a distinctive 
name. The original ’Adwan mark is a 
vertical stroke, but the younger or Nimr 
branch bear two, and the ’Abbad — a yet 
younger offshoot — have three, thus ap- 
proaching the system of heraldic differ- 
ences. This mark is called the mutluk. 
The original Beni Sakhr mark is the 
mihmasah, or “spoon” for roasting cof- 
fee, a circle with a vertical stroke below. 
The Faiz family bear this with two short 
strokes on the right, extending horizon- 
tally from the vertical stroke, and this 
variation is called ¢uweikeh, the “little 
bracelet.” The Kurshan have a circle 
with a dot, and one family of this subdivi- 
sion of the Beni Sakhr has also two strokes 
by the circle. The Khadir have a mark 
not unlike the Cheth in square Hebrew 
called ef 644, “the door.” They are a 
subdivision of the ’Anazeh, whose general 
mark is a sort of narrow C laid sidewise. 
The Jibbiar (a division of the Beni Sakhr) 
seem to use a cross, though this is not 
quite certain, and also the “ raven’s foot,” 
a rounded trident like the Indian ¢visul 
caste-mark. All these marks are simple 
enough, but it should be noted that the 
mihmasah is exactly like the Himyaritic 
Koph; the mutluk is the Aleph; the 
“raven’s foot” is very near the Cheth of 
the same alphabet. The connection may 
be a real. one, but the traveller is liable to 
make the mistake into which at least three 
careful observers are known to have fall- 
en, of diligently copying what he sup- 
poses to be a Himyaritic inscription, but 
which is really a collection of various 
tribe-marks scrawled either by shepherds 
when idle, or deliberately placed on stones 
in buildings and elsewhere where treas- 
ure is believed to lie hid, and is thus 
claimed by the tribe in whose territory 
the spot may be included. 

The Arabs are subject, as are the fella- 
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hin, to the depredations of thieves, even 
when no raid from a distance need be 
feared. We found that the valleys near 
the Dead Sea swarmed with these ban- 
dits, outlaws of every tribe, who are 
obliged to migrate to the mountains in 
winter when the camps are in the valley. 
Sometimes they are found dead of hunger 
in the snow; and on one occasion two of 
them were seen by our party enjoyinga 
feast off a fox which they had shot. Go- 
blan used nightly to perambulate the great 
HadAnieh circle at W. Jideid within which 
we were encamped, addressing in stern 
tones imaginary or unseen robbers with 
these words: “Come out, you cowards|! 
may Allah destroy you! there are no goats 
or cows here, but only men and bullets.” 
He erected a pillar of stones six feet high, 
as adummy-guard or bogy at night; and, 
generally speaking, he and his men 
seemed to live in great fear of these 
thieves. 

This apprehension was not by any 
means groundless, for during the moon- 
less nights we were constantly attacked 
by thieves who endeavored to steal our 
animals. More than once we pursued 
them and fired small shot at them, but 
our immunity from loss was due chiefly to 
the vigilance of our dogs and to the defen- 
sive arrangements of the camp. The 
straying donkeys of our careless muleteer 
were snapped up before we had been a 
week in the country. 

Near the Jordan valley Goblan showed 
us a Cairn erected over the body of a thief 
who was shot at night near the camp some 
quarter of a mile or more below, and found 
in the morning lying dead. Such cairns 
are common in Moab, as well as the 
larger ones which cover the dead slain in 
some foray on the spot. Women also 
seemed to be buried in a common grave, 
by laying them together on the ground 
and heaping stones over them. Corpses, 
bones, and fragments of clothing could 
often be seen beneath the cairn, so that 
in some cases, at least, it was clear that 
no excavation had been attempted. 

Goblan also showed us a sort of depres- 
sion in the ground, which he said was 
used in the punishment of thieves who 
had stolen corn. They were laid there, 
and sacks of barley placed over them. It 
was not clear whether they were induced 
thus toconfess where the corn was hidden, 
or whether the punishment was merely a 
revenge. On asking, however, how long 
they were kept, the answer was, “ Some- 
times we leave them there.” 

The old custom of the ordeal is also 
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still in use among the Arabs. The man 
who swears innocence of any accusation 
is made to drink boiling water with flour 
in it. If this does not appear to hurt him 
he is judged to have sworn truly, and the 
natural deduction appears therefore to be 
that the Bedawin inside must be con- 
structed of iron or his forehead of brass. 

The Arab cannot afford generally to ex- 
pend shot in hunting, although he makes 
his own gunpowder, as we discovered by 
finding the little mills in the rocks. The 
sling is much used, and partridges are 
knocked down with sticks. I once saw an 
Arab hunting with a shield, composed of 
a white skin painted with circles and 
spots, so as to resemble a stone-heap, and 
stretched on twocross sticks in & shape. 
It folded up like an umbrella, and was five 
feet high. From behind this he shot, but 
missed his aim. The hunting of gazelles 
with the s/wéé or greyhound, and the fal- 
con, which flies at the head, and, settling 
between the horns, flaps its wings in the 
victim’s face, thus impeding its flight till 
the dog drags it down, is also said to be 
still practised. 

The Arabs on a raid generally take a 
woman with them as cook. Theold prac- 
tice of placing one of the beauties of the 
tribe ina kind of palanquin made of os- 
trich-feathers, on a gaily caparisoned 
camel, and putting her in front of the 
party, is said still to survive among the 
Ruala and the ’Anazeh. One of the black 
slaves of the ’Adw&n was considered a 
great hero in the last generation, because 
he succeeded single-handed in cutting off 
acamel with this #éfa or ostrich-feather 
palanquin, and brought the captured 
beauty to his master’s camp. The slaves 
still are found in numbers among the 
?Adwan, but their valor is not what it was 
of old. 

The palanquin called mahmal, which 
conveys to Mecca the so-called “holy 
carpet,” or new covering for the Kaaba, 
is akin to the w¢faor“ hoop.” It appears 
to be an institution older than Islam, and 
answers probably to the arks of Egyptians 
and of Indians. A camel witha mahmal 
not only accompanies the Haj from Da- 
mascus and Cairo, but also forms part of 
the procession on such occasions as a 
circumcision of the richer Moslems. In 
Egypt it is traditionally connected with 
the somewhat mythical princess called 
“ Moon of the Age.” 

And now at length we must bid fare- 
well to the Arabs of the Belka — not, let 
us hope, with the feelings which the 
*Adwan aroused in my mind, when it was 


discovered that after many protestations 
of the most lofty sentiments of courtesy 
and gentlemanly feeling, ore great chief 
had placed our pewter teapot in his saddle- 
bag. The Arab is an unimprovable sav- 
age, with all the craft, the cruelty, the 
deceit, and the cowardice which are usual 
among savages, and with all the affecta- 
tion of courage, nobility, and honesty 
which is equally common to the wilder 
races. When civilization is at a low ebb, 
and government is weak, the Bedawi chief 
flourishes and spreads terror; before a 
strong, settled population he retreats to 
the howling wilderness, which he does 
not love, or sinks to the level of a poor 
cultivator or despised “ cousin of gipsies.” 
Yet it must not be forgotten that he has 
his rights also. The lands in the Jordan 
valley have distinct owners, and are rudely 
tilled. The ’Adwan are acknowledged by 
the Turk to be proprietors of the country 
in which they dwell, and the colonist must 
buy them out if he wishes for their lands. 
The ’Adwan are on a downhill path, and 
with the death of Goblan and his genera- 
tion their future seems to be that they will 
either become tillers of their own lands, 
or else sink to the ignoble position of 
tourist-guides, abused and perhaps ill-paid 
by the dragoman who as yet hardly ven- 
tures over Jordan. The ’Anazeh and 
Beni Sakhr are wilder and more capable 
of living in the desert; they must either 
fall back as the settled population spreads 
from Salt and the ’Ajltin villages, and con- 
fine themselves to the eastern hills, or 
they must be ground between the pasha 
on the west and other fiercer ’Anazeh 
clans on the east, and, like the ’Adwan, 
finally disappear. Much as one may re- 
gret all that is romantic and picturesque 
in decaying Bedawin life, it is the fate of 
wild races so to yield to the more ener- 
getic and civilized, and the material for a 
future conquering and progressive race is 
not to be discovered among the Semitic 
nomads of Syria or Arabia. 





From All The Year Round. 
AN ITALIAN PRINCE ON HIS TRAVELS. 


In the second half of the seventeenth 
century his serene Highness Ferdinand 
the Second was grand duke of Tuscany, 
a generous, liberal-minded man, with a 
cultivated taste for music and poetry. He 
was unfortunate, however, in his wife, Vit- 
toria delle Rovere, Duchess of Urbino, a 





proud, suspicious bigot, wholly influenced 
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by the priests. He was not less unfor- 
tunate in his son Cosmo, in the fulness 
of time his successor, a weak, sensual 
prince, a puppet in the hands of the Jesu- 
its. Like his father, Cosmo made an un- 
happy match. He married, very much 
against ber own wishes, Margaret Louisa, 
eldest daughter of Gaston, Duke of Or- 


‘leans, a vivacious and accomplished prin- 


cess, but equally averse from Spanish 
haughtiness and Italian gravity. She 
was, moreover, passionately in love with 
Prince Charles of Lorraine, who after- 
wards won great renown by defeating, in 
conjunction with John Sobieski, an Otto- 
man army under the very walls of Vienna. 

Cosmo, it seems, was as deeply enam- 
ored of his young and beautiful bride as 
any one could be who demanded much 
and yielded nothing, and whose cold, un- 
sympathetic temperament was calculated 
to repel rather than to attract the sprightly, 
clever Frenchwomap, who was untroubled 
with a conscience, and madly in love with 
another man. In the hope of curing his 
son of his infatuation for his unworthy 
wife, and of averting violent scenes of do- 
mestic discord, the grand duke Ferdi- 
nand sent him off on a tour through Tyrol 
and down the RhinetoAmsterdam. The 
experiment having utterly failed, Cosmo 
was despatched on a longer journey 
through Spain, Portugal, England, and 
Holland. A detailed narrative of the 
illustrious traveller’s journeyings, illus- 
trated with numerous bad drawings, was 
prepared by Count Lorenzo Magalotti, 
afterwards secretary to the Academy del 
Cimento, and a much respected corre- 
spondent of Lord Somers and Sir Isaac 


_ Newton, by the latter of whom he was 


designated “il magazino del buon gusto” 
— the magazine of good taste. 

It is only with Cosmo’s wanderings in 
England during the year 1669, and with 
the narrator’s comments on English so- 
ciety at that period, that we need trouble 
ourselves. It may, however, be remarked 
that if absence did not make his heart 

row fonder, it failed to render him cal- 
ous to the misconduct and perversity of 
his abominable wife. 

In consequence of bad seamanship on 
the part of the captain and pilot, his High- 
ness found himself one day in St. George’s 
Channel, and took advantage of the op- 
portunity to land in Kinsale Harbor. He 
does not appear to have been favorably 
impressed with the architectural beauties 
of that town, and was evidently shocked 
that the Roman Catholics, who, to the 
number of two hundred families, were 





scattered over the surrounding territory, 
should be living miserably “in mud ca 
ins, badly thatched with straw, sleeping on 
short mats, and subsisting chiefly on fish 
and cockles.” Bread to them was an al- 
most unknown luxury. They were treated 
as a conquered people, even as serfs, be- 
ing compelled'to surrender to their land- 
lord three-fourths of the produce of their 
tiny farms, besides paying a guinea anda 
half a year for the rent of a cabin and a 
few square yards of land. They paid six 
shillings each towards the maintenance of 
a priest, who ministered to their spiritual 
wants clandestinely. Throughout the 
province of Munster provisions of all 
kinds, and particularly fish and game, 
were abundant and cheap, with the excep- 
tion of French wines. Money was so 
scarce that the currency mainly consisted 
of Spanish coin. The viceroy drew an- 
nually forty thousand pounds from the 
government, his appointment being the 
most valuable “in the gift of the kings of 
Europe.” The revenue derived by the 
crown from Ireland did not exceed three 
hundred thousand pounds a year. The 
antipathy entertained by the English 
towards the Irish was so bitter and un- 
reasonable that intermarriages were pro- 
hibited, as likewise the use of the native 
language. It is undeniable, we learn, 
that in Ireland “the waters stagnate on 
the very highest mountains, so that even 
on the tops of the hills is found land 
soaked in water, producing in greater 
abundance than any other grass and wild 
sorrel. In descending the hills on his 
return to the ship, his Highness passed 
near some cabins which served to shelter 
poor people, the native rustics of Ireland, 
who have no place to rest upon but the 
bare earth; and, having caused them to 
be reconnoitred for curiosity, he discov- 
ered that within they lived like wild 
beasts.” 

Although travelling in the strictest in- 
cognito, the unfortunate prince was never 
suffered to pass through the smallest town 
that boasted of a municipality without 
being worried with speeches of congratu- 
lation, and all manner of civic pomposity. 
On landing at Plymouth he was not only 
encountered by the mayor and aldermen 
“in their habits of ceremony,” but had 
besides to walk between a double line of 
soldiers “ under arms, with colors flying, 
trumpets sounding, and drums beating,” 
while the sailors on the numerous ships 
in the harbor manned the yards, and the 
people filled the streets and mounted to 
the very roofs of the houses. Sucharare 
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sight in those days was a foreign prince 
on his travels ! 

Not that the lower orders of English- 
men were at all partial to foreigners. In- 
deed, they entertained a great prejudice 
and cherished a profound hatred towards 
all other nationalities, especially the 
French — Count Magalotti is our author- 
ity — “ treating such as come among them 
with contempt and insult.” The nobility, 
on the other hand, particularly those who 
had visited foreign parts, had picked up a 
few lessons in good breeding in their 
travels, and displayed “‘a certain degree 
of politeness and courtesy towards stran- 
gers.” Nearly all of them spoke French 
and Italian, the latter language in prefer- 
ence ; but, do what they would, they failed 
altogether to shake off their characteristic 
stiffness and uncouthness, and were never 
able to “get the better of a certain nat- 
ural melancholy, which had the appear- 
ance of eternally clouding their minds 
with unpleasant thoughts.” In truth, 
thoughtful men had only too much reason 
to be grave and even melancholy. Not 
only had they and their fathers passed 
through fearful trials, but there was the 
constant dread that the levity of Charles 
and the bigotry of his brother might again 
involve the nation in the horrors of a civil 
war. As for the people at large, they 
hated the French for being Roman Cath- 
olics, but still more for the sufferings they 
had themselves undergone, as they be- 
lieved, through the sinister influence of 
the queen-mother, Henrietta Maria. 

Within the space of a hundred years 
Plymouth had grown out of a poor fish- 
ing village into one of “the best cities 
of England, having between twelve and 
fifteen thousand inhabitants,” as against 
seventy-five thousand at the present day. 
Dorchester, “a simple town,” seems to 
have been better peopled then than now. 
The Italian diarist puts down the popula- 
tion as between ten thousand and twelve 
thousand, whereas now it barely exceeds 
seven thousand five hundred. Salisbury, 
also, has declined from over sixteen thou- 
sand inhabitants to fourteen thousand five 
hundred. Cambridge, however, has risen 
from twelve thousand souls, including two 
thousand five hundred collegians, to thirty- 
five thousand; Ipswich from two thou- 
sand to fifty thousand seven hundred; 
Northampton from sixteen thousand to 
nearly fifty-two thousand; while Roches- 
ter has increased from between sixteen 
thousand and eighteen thousand to only 
twenty-one thousand five hundred. Lon- 
don and Westminster, of course, stand 





out conspicuous. In 1669, although these 
two cities covered a considerably larger 
area than Paris, their united population 
fell short of half a million, or some tens 
of thousands less than the French cap- 
ital. It was said that six hundred thou- 
sand Englishmen slept every night in 
ships and boats, and this report seemed 
to the Italians not incredible. 

Although Dorchester is described as “a 
simple town,” the district was so much 
infested with robbers that his Highness 
was escorted by a detachment of mounted 
militia until he was out of all danger. 
Near Basingstoke he was met by a troop 
of the royal regiment of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, the officers of which wore a red sash 
with gold tassels. It was “composed of 
eight companies of seventy men each; 
they receive from the king half a ducat a 
day. This is paid them every two months, 
which being of twenty-eight days each, 
they have seven payments annually. In 
each of these companies the colonel has 
the privilege of keeping two places va- 
cant, and of appropriating the emolument 
to himself, which amounts to more than 
fourteen pounds sterling every week.” 
Compared with the salaries and allow- 
ances which were then drawn by officers 
of the royal household, this rate of pay 
must be thought considerable. The Jord 
steward, for instance, at that time the 
Duke of Ormond, had only one hundred 
pounds a year “and a table.” The lord 
chamberlain, the Earl of Manchester, was 
similarly requited for his services; but 
the Duke of Buckingham, as master of 
the horse, had six hundred and fifty per 
annum, “and a table.” It is written of 
him, “ He has the Yanagement of all the 
king’s stables and studs, and of the posts 
throughout the kingdom. The persons 
who serve in the stables, in whatever situ- 
ation, are dependent on him; in public 
processions he goes immediately behind 
the king with a led horse in his hand.” 
The gentlemen of the bedchamber were 
chosen by his Majesty from among his 
peers, and deemed themselves fortunate 
in drawing salaries of one thousand 
pounds per annumeach. “They attend 
in the chamber in rotation, a week at a 
time, sleeping all night upon a mattress.” 
Although the viceroy of Ireland was the 
highest paid officer of State, the Duke of 
York, as postmaster general, held a more 
enviable office, for he did nothing what- 
ever in return for his twenty thousand 
pounds a year, but left “the management 
of the business to the king’s secretaries.” 

The population of the entire kingdom 
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being estimated at five millions of human 
beings, it was judged an easy matter to 
raise an army of one hundred and fifty 
thousand men “ well suited, both by their 
valor and discipline, to the purposes of 
war, both on foot and on horseback.” The 
navy consisted of about one hundred ves- 
sels of war, belonging to the king, or the 
different trading companies of England. 
An income of two thousand pounds a year 
derived from land was judged a handsome 
fortune, but there were occasional in- 
stances of country gentlemen who were 
worth double that sum. The Dean of 
Westminster, who was also Bishop of 
Rochester, received in the latter capacity 
only four hundred pounds per annum. 

English gardens were not remarkable 
for their floral attractions in the reign of 
Charles the Second. They are described 
as being “usually walks of sand, made 
perfectly level by rolling them with a 
stone cylinder, through the axis of which 
a lever of iron is passed, whose ends being 
brought forward and united together in 
form of a triangle, serve to move it back- 
wards or forwards; and between the walks 
are smooth grass-plats covered with the 
greenest turf, without any other orna- 
ment.” Most country houses were pro- 
vided with a bowling-green, a rubber at 
bowls being the fashionable pastime of the 
day. Nearly in the middle of the race- 
course at Newmarket there was a spot set 
apart for this now disused amusement, 
and mention is made of the king stopping 
and diverting himself with “seeing my 
Lord Blandford and my Lord Germain 
play at bowls.” Lord John Paulet’s gar- 
den, by the way, at Hinton St. George, 
differed from the common type in being 
“a meadow divided into several compart- 
ments of brick-work, which are filled with 
flowers.” 

The almost universal hour for dinner 
was noon. Stools were commonly used, 
though an armchair might be assigned to 
a distinguished guest. At Wilton, Lord 
Pembroke’s country seat, an armchair was 
placed at the head of the table for his 
Highness, but he insisted upon resigning 
it in favor of his host’s unmarried daugh- 
ter, “upon which the earl instantly drew 
forward another similar one, in which the 
serene prince sat, in the highest place.” 
Hospitality was largely practised by the 
English nobles, and their banquets are 
acknowledged to have been superb, though 
deficient in elegance. They would last a 
couple of hours, or longer, and a good deal 
of wine was drunk, especially in toasting 
the ladies, who “in their turn replied in 
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the most affable manner to the polite 
attentions which they had experienced.” 
Toasts, indeed, were “considered an in- 
dispensable appendage to English enter- 
tainment.” On one occasion at a splendid 
banquet given by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, at which the king and the Duke of 
York were present, together with the ill- 
fated Duke of Monmouth and other nota- 
ble personages, the Italian prince set the 
ball rolling by proposing the health of his 
Majesty and the royal family, “which was 
three times followed up with loud cheers 
by all present. His Highness, to do honor 
to the toast, would have given it standing, 
but this his Majesty would not allow, ab- 
solutely compelling him to keep his seat.” 
By way of acknowledgment, “the King 
pledged his Highness and the Serene 
House of Tuscany in an equal number of 
rounds, and at the same time accompanied 
this act of kindness by taking hold of his 
Highness’s hand, which he would have 
kissed, but the Prince, anticipating him, 
with the greatest promptitude and address 
kissed that of his Majesty. The King, re- 
peating his toast, wished to show the same 
courtesy to his Highness, but he, with- 
drawing his hand with the most delicate 
respect, would not permit it, which his 
Majesty perceiving, immediately kissed 
him on the face.” 

His Highness, before his departure from 
London, had the honor of entertaining the 
king, his brother, his illegitimate son, and 
several of the nobility at supper, at which 
the most exquisite dishes and the rarest 
Italian wines taught English courtiers the 
difference between feeding like animals 
and supping like human beings. Not only 
so, but a knife and a fork were set before 
every guest, “arranged in a fanciful and 
elegant manner.” ‘The supper was served 
up in eighty magnificent dishes; many of 
which were decorated with other smaller 
ones, filled with various delicious meats. 
To the service of fruit succeeded a most 
excellent course of confectionery, both 
those of Portugal and other countries 
famous for the choiceness of their sweet- 
meats, which was in all respects on a par 
with the supper that preceded it. But 
scarcely was it set upon the table, when 
the whole was carried off and plundered 
by the people who came to see the specta- 
cle of the entertainment; nor was the 
presence of the king sufficient to restrain 
them from the pillage of these very deli- 
cate viands ; much less his Majesty’s sol- 
diers, armed with carbines, who guarded 
the entrance of the saloon, to prevent all 
ingress into the inside, lest the confine- 
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ment and too great heat should prove | demeanor did not betray a military pro- 


annoying; so that his Majesty, to avoid 
the crowd, was obliged to rise from table, 
and retire to his Highness’s apartment.” 

It is not surprising, after such an ex- 
hibition of English manners, that Count 
Magalotti should consider his own nation 
as superior in refinement. He also disap- 
proved the pastry, as being “ grossly made, 
with a great quantity of spices, and badly 
baked.” He remarked, too, the absence 
of forks, and of “ vessels to supply water 
for the hands, which are washed in a 
basin full of water, that serves for all the 
company; or, perhaps, at the conclusion 
of dinner, they dip the end of the napkin 
into the beaker which is set before each 
of the guests, filled with water, and with 
this they clean their teeth and wash their 
hands.” Whence we gather that finger- 
glasses were unknown in Florence. 

The consumption of butchers’ meat was 
much greater in London than in Paris, 
either because fast-days were not much 
observed, or because of the voracity of the 
English, who eat meat in preference to 
aught else. Every day three thousand 
oxen were slaughtered in London, and 
large joints were served up on every table. 
In the northern counties the people were 
more saturnine and somewhat less lively 
than in the southern. The lower and mid- 
dle classes were much addicted to snuff 
and tobacco, and the artisans were prone 
to neglect their work in order to waste 
their time in discussing political questions 
in public-houses. The common people, it 
is stated, lacked reverence and affection 
towards their sovereign, which is not in- 
explicable when it is remembered that 
that sovereign was a Charles the Second. 
They ventured, while smoking their pipes, 
to censure the king’s conduct, and to re- 
gret the masterful rule of Cromwell, whose 
head, by the way, the count affirms was 
then to be seen upon a pike over West- 
minster Hall. He also professes to have 
seen on the threshold or sill of a particu- 
lar window at Whitehall drops of Charles 
the First’s blood, “so deeply imprinted 
that they have not been able to obliterate 
them from the spot, though they have 
frequently washed it in the hope d doing 
so.” 

Whitehall had not then suffered from 
fire, but is described as a mean habitation 
for a king, being divided into two thousand 
halls, lodges, galleries, and chambers, so 
that Cromwell had no trouble in changing 
his bedchamber every night without the 
knowledge of his servants. None of the 
apartments had a door. Any one whose 





fession was free to enter the king’s ante- 
chamber, on the floor of which stood a 
clock which indicated the direction of the 
wind as well as the time of day. In the 
gallery formerly enriched by Cardinal 
Wolsey with choice paintings, were hung 
up some vile daubs of battle-pieces by sea 
and land in the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
The other gallery, in front of the king’s 
ante-chamber, was devoid of ornament, 
but looked out upon “a beautiful meadow, 
laid out like a garden, planted with trees 
and beautiful hedges of roses, and having 
four rows of statues in the middle, part of 
which are of bronze and standing, part of 
white marble and, for the most part, in a 
sitting posture.” In the centre stood a 
structure encircled by iron rails consisting 
of several dials of different shapes, so that 
the sun’s shadow, when there was any, 
fell upon more than one. That event, 
however, was of more frequent occurrence 
than it would now be, because the air was 
then “almost always clear.” True, a thick 
cloud seemed sometimes to hang over 
London, but it was not “caused by cor- 
rupt vapors,” being, in fact, produced by 
“the smoke from the mineral coal of 
Scotland, which issues from the chim- 
neys, and which the coal, being an oleagi- 
nous substance, produces in great quanti- 
ties.” Within the precincts of the White- 
hall Palace were several small courtyards 
or squares, in one of which was the king’s 
bowling-green. Near at hand were the 
apartments of the Duchess of Richmond, 
the beautiful Frances Stuart, looking upon 
the river and the garden of statues, and 
close by those of the Countess of Castle- 
maine. 

Upon the whole the Italian tourists 
were pleased with the English drama. 
The King’s Theatre was nearly circular, 
with tiers of boxes furnished with rows of 
seats for the accommodation of ladies and 
gentlemen, who sat together promiscu- 
ously. A large space was left on the 
ground-floor for the less fashionable au- 
dience. The scenery was light, frequently 
changed, and embellished with beautiful 
landscapes. Before the curtain rose upon 
the comedy some delightful symphonies 
were played. The defect of the English 
comedy was the confusion in the plots, 
and the absence of unity and regularity. 
The actors, however, were excellent, and 
did their best to illustrate the playwright’s 
delineation of the passions by appropriate 
action and clear enunciation. 

Horse-racing was coming into vogue 
with the nobility, the king and court going 
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to Newmarket to witness the pastime. At | visited, however, a construction of a dif- 


a certain point his Majesty and the Duke 
of York, accompanied by sundry lords and 
gentlemen, set off after the racers with 
the utmost speed, and were very nearly 
up tothem. Newmarket owed whatever 
celebrity it possessed to Charles the Sec- 
ond, having been previously known only 
as a market for provisions. The land was 
owned by Baron Arlington, who let it on 
a twenty-one years lease, at six shillings 
an acre, the rent paid half-yearly, the ten- 
ants being free to use the land for pasture, 
or to plough it up, or to sublet it. 

Another and more barbarous amuse- 
ment, dear to all classes from courtier to 
costermonger, was.cock-fighting, concern- 
ing which no opinion is expressed in the 
diary. Count Magalotti, however, does 
not hesitate to condemn what he calls 
exhibitions of gladiators. In reality, the 
affair was not so very atrocious. A fenc: 
ing-master, by way of advertising himself, 
would offer, for twenty or thirty jacobuses, 
to fight any one with sword and shield. 
The weapon was blunt, and point was 
never given, so that no great harm was 
done beyond drawing a few drops of 
blood. The dancing-masters, or at least 
their pupils, were more to the taste of his 
Highness, who went to see one of the 
principal dancing-schools, where married 
and unmarried ladies practised, “ with 
much gracefulness and agility, various 
dances after the English fashion.” La- 
dies, especially citizens’ wives, were much 
addicted to this entertainment, and “his 
Highness had an opportunity of seeing 
several dances in the English style, ex- 
ceedingly well regulated, and executed in 
the smartest and genteelest manner by 
very young ladies, whose beauty and 
gracefulness were shown off to perfection 
by this exercise.” 

Prisoners had the choice of two evils. 
They could claim to be tried by God and 
their country, or they could appeal to the 
judgment of Heaven. In the latter case 
death was certain, but disgrace was 
averted from their family, and their prop- 
erty was not confiscated. The appellant 
was laid on his back with his limbs 
stretched out, and a stone placed under- 
neath him to raise his loins. He was 
then covered with a board loaded with 
heavy stones, the weight being gradually 
increased until death terminated his suf- 
ferings. 

His Highness was disappointed in see- 
ing St. Paul’s Cathedral only in ruins, as 
nothing had yet been done to restore the 
sacred edifice after the great fire. He 





ferent kind, the proportions of which ap- 
peared to him to be truly stupendous. 
The “ Sovereign ” man-of-war, then lying 
in the waters of the Medway, was the 
largest and most powerful ship in the 
navy, but was seldom sent to sea, because 
its bulk and weight impaired its swiftness. 
It was built in 1637 by Charles the First, 
“at an incredible expense,” for not only 
was it one hundred and twenty paces in 
length, but the cabins had carved-work 
ceilings, richly ornamented with gold, the 
outside of the stern being similarly deco- 
rated. “The height of the stern,” it is 
written, “is quite extraordinary, and it is 
hung with seven magnificent lanthorus, 
the principal one, which is more elevated 
than the rest, being capable of containins 
six people.” The “ Sovereign” cassen 
one hundred and six pieces of brass ord- 
nance, and a crew of one thousand sailors. 

In those days salmon were caught at low 
water above Rochester Bridge, but it is 
more important to note the number of 
heretical sects which scandalized the con- 
science of his otherwise tolerably serene 
Highness. In addition to the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishment, there were Puritans, 
Presbyterians, Atheists, Brownists, who 
believed in “Tom Brown,” Adamites, 
Familists, Anabaptists, Libertines or Free 
Thinkers, Independents, Anti-Scriptur- 
ists, Millenarians, Arians, Antinomians, 
Arminians, Seekers or Expecters, Sabba- 
tarians, Fanatics, Fotinians, Anti-Trini- 
tarians, Deists, Tremblers or Quakers, 
Fifth-Monarchy Men, Socinians, Latitu- 
dinarians, Origenists, Ranters or disciples 
of Alexander Ranta, who professed free 
love and nothing else, Levellers, Quintin- 
ists, who averred that the Deity takes as 
much pleasure in a variety of religions as 
aman does in a variety of dishes, Mem- 
nonists, and many others. All these sects 
and only one sauce! was Voltaire’s sar- 
casm, 





From The Spectator. 
THE CLOSING OF THE SCOTTISH HIGH- 
LANDS. 

THE stress and strain of modern life 
have grown to a great intensity. Men 
live in restless anxiety, under constant 
pressure, with quickened brains and fe- 
vered pulses, until life has become a bur- 
den almost beyond endurance. Thus 
modern society has felt, as people of a 
more leisurely time never felt, the neces- 
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sity of change and of relaxation. The 
need of change is not confined to any one 
class of society. It is general. Our 
wearied legislators are scattered wide 
over sea and land, are pursuing grouse or 
deer in the Scottish Highlands, or are fur- 
ther afield after other sorts of game. 
Clergymen, doctors, lawyers, men of lit- 
erature and of science, seek. to breathe 
the keen air of the mountains, and 
strengthen themselves for a new cam- 
paign. Working-men, too, seek to get a 
day among the hills, or at the seaside. 
For.all sorts and conditions of men, an 
opportunity of a holiday is highly desira- 
ble, and it is for the good of all that the 
opportunity should be easily found. As 
the years pass on, the difficulties in the 
way of relaxation constantly increase. 
We do not here speak of the growing 
pressure of business, and the increased 
value of time. We refer specially to the 
sad fact that the great bulk of the popu- 
lation are being more and more shut out 
from visiting those places of our land 
which, from their very nature, are pecul- 
iarly fitted to strengthen and reinvigorate 
man’s decaying energies. 

No doubt, the competition is keen with 
regard to such places. We should be the 
last to deny to our wearied men of wealth 
the needful quiet and seclusion. They 
also need the quiet of the hills, and the 
keenness of the mountain air. But they 
most certainly do not require, what they 
at present demand and take, many square 
miles of country for this purpose. In the 
Highlands of Scotland, a few moneyed 
families have possession of vast districts 
of country, from the use of which all 
their fellow-men are rigorously excluded. 
Tracts of heath and mountain, health- 
giving and bracing to wearied mortals, 
are visible in the distance; but the health- 
seeking traveller has to keep the beaten 
track, lest his rash foot should disturb 
the repose of grouse or deer. No fence 
or boundary meets the eye, and the un- 
accustomed tourist, thinking no wrong, 
joyfully starts to climb a hill and enjoy a 
larger prospect, when suddenly, like the 
followers of Rhoderick Dhu, a game- 
keeper starts up, with the unwelcome 
information, ‘ No road this way: this hill 
is preserved.” Formerly, the unenclosed 
hillsides were open to every comer, and 
no damage was done; in fact, it was 
not possible to do any damage to mere 
stone or heather. But of late years, the 
mania for the preservation of grouse and 
deer has increased, is increasing, and 





doubt, that the number of those who seek 
the hillsides in summer and in autumn 
has multiplied to an extraordinary degee. 
Hundreds are now to be found where a 
short while ago no human foot strayed. 
It is also true that the number of ‘ shoot- 
ing tenants” has vastly increased. The 
increase in both cases is due to the pres- 
sure of city and of business life. The 
causes which induce those who have the 
power, to pay some hundreds or thou- 
sands of pounds for the right of shooting 
over some few miles of moor and moun- 
tain, are identical with those which urge a 
poorer man to explore our Highland glens 
or climb the Highland mountains. And 
the question becomes urgent, more urgent 
every year, whether the few can continue 
to exclude the many from those vast, un- 
enclosed, and uncultivated regions of the 
country. It is one aspect of a great and 
manifold problem, the solution of which 
will tax the wisdom of our statesmen to 
the uttermost. In speaking of national 
parks, we lately suggested that no addi- 
tional right should be allowed to accrue to 
the present owners and occupiers of the 
Lake country. We are afraid that the 
suggestion comes too late with regard to 
the Highlands of Scotland. The public 
are already shut out from the greater part 
of the Highlands. In the uplands of 
Perthshire, scientific botanists are sternly 
shut out from the mountains, — “A 
wooden hut has been erected, on the track 
to Speyside, to contain a watcher, to see 
that no one leaves the track to trespass 
on Cairntoul or Ben Macdhui.” Visitors 
at Braemar — one of the most celebrated 
of the health resorts of Scotland —can- 
not obtain leave to cross the Dee during 
the shooting season, and only grudgingly 
at any time. These are only samples of 
the kind of thing which is being done all 
over the Highlands of Scotland, at the 
present hour. 

The disgust and anger of many people 
at this state of things are very manifest. 
They are finding vent in speech and in 
print, and they will grow from more to 
more. Already the growl has become 
terrible in its intensity. If the holders of 
privilege do not make timely concessions, 
the result will be far from agreeable. At 
present, they may buy the Sybilline leaves 
at a low price. Liberty to stroll through 
the forests, to climb the mountains, free- 
dom to roam over barren moors, without 
being checked and bullied by the under- 
lings of the shooting tenant, will give con- 
tentment. But let the encroachment go 


ought to be diminished. It is true, no| on fora little more, and the right of ex- 
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clusive solitude on the part of the few | 
will be ruthlessly taken away. No one 
grudges them a reasonable amount of se- 
clusion. Let them, however, be reasona- 
ble, and only take what they need. 

In this connection we cannot but think 
of the effects of the present system on 
the underlings themselves. The perma- 
nent gamekeeper or forester may be a 
decent member of society. But the de- 
velopment of the demand for shooting 
moors has led to the evolution of a kind 
of character which is fatal and disastrous. 
A good many men and lads find employ- 
ment for a few months during the shoot- 
ing season. They are over-worked, over- 
fed, and over-paid for about two months 
of the year. They idle and loaf about for 
the rest of the year, and become utterly 
useless-for any honorable industry. It is 
curious to reflect on the degenerating 
effect of work and toil which ends only in 
the pleasure of others. A lad hired to 
carry the clubs of a golfer seldom learns 
a trade, or gives himself to steady work 
of any kind. And a young man who is 
hired to carry a game-bag scarcely ever 
turns out well. Billiard-markers are usu- 
ally among the offscourings of society. 
In all cases in which the pursuit of pleas- 
ure is turned to a business, and in which 
men are hired for no profitable work, but 
only for the promoting of the pleasure of 
others, with rare exceptions the men so 
hired are utterly ruined. In them there 
is no serious aim in life, no weighty re- 
sponsibility, nor any hope of progress. 
It is with grief, therefore, that we witness 
the development of a system which is 
largely based on selfishness and disregard 
of the interest of other people, and which 
issues in the demoralization and ruin of a 
large number of human beings. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SOUTHAMPTON ARTESIAN WELL. 


SomE forty-five years ago, the town of 
Southampton, being in want of a regular 
supply of potable water, resolved upon 
the experiment of an artesian well, en- 
couraged thereto by certain local circum- 
stances which appeared to favor such an 
undertaking. At Winchester, Hursley, 
Portsmouth, and on Portsdown Hill, the 
tapping of the chalk had produced abun- 
dant supplies of excellent water, not i 





say that the geological basin at South- 
ampton was believed to be in many re- | 
spects identical with that in which the | 


celebrated artesian well in Paris is con- 
structed. A good deal of the water- 
supply of the town being at the time 
obtained from surface-drains and springs 
on the Common, an outlying piece of 
park-like land, of four hundred acres, 
forming the root of the tongue on which 
the town — situated between the rivers 
Itchen and Test—stands, an experi- 
mental boring was made by a London 
engineer, who predicted that at a depth of 
four hundred and eighty feet, an unfailing 
and almost unlimited supply of water was 
to be obtained from the chalk —to reach 
which, at this depth, eighty feet of alluvial 
strata, overlying three hundred feet of 
London clay and a hundred feet of the 
plastic clay formation, were passed 
through. 

Thus encouraged, the water-works com- 
missioners selected what was thought a 
more convenient site for securing the 
discharge of the water, and, at an esti- 
mated cost of seven thousand pounds, 
commenced the construction of a well to 
supply forty thousand cubic feet of water 
per day. A shaft fourteen feet in diame- 
ter was commenced, and sunk one hun- 
dred and sixty feet, at which depth it was 
originally proposed to commence boring ; 
but this plan was altered, and the shaft, 
reduced to eleven feet six inches, was 
carried down to two hundred and fourteen 
feet, when it was further reduced to eight 
feet six inches, to a depth of three hun- 
dred and twelve feet. Here it was found 
necessary to substitute iron cylinders for 
the brickwork to three hundred and 
twenty-two feet, where the brickwork was 
resumed, the diameter being reduced to 
seven feet. The plastic clay being reached 
at three hundred and eighty feet, the 
brickwork was continued down to three 
feet below the chalk stratum, found at 
five hundred and twenty feet. Here the 
water was found flowing into the well at 
the rate of about three gallons a minute; 
and its temperature being taken, it was 
found to range from sixty-one to sixty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit, its temperature at 


| the surface being forty-four degrees; and 
| the atmosphere of the well at fifty feet, 


fifty-four degrees; at one hundred and 
sixty feet, sixty degrees ; and at five hun- 
dred and forty-three feet, sixty-five de- 
grees. Five hundred and sixty-two feet 
having been reached, and nothing like the 
supply expected having been obtained 
from the fourteen water-bearing depos- 
its tapped (and stopped out), boring was 
commenced with a seven-and-a-half-inch 
auger, and was continued until thirteen 
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hundred and seventy-three feet was 
reached, when some twenty thousand 
pounds having been spent on the experi- 
ment, the towns-people’s patience became 
exhausted. Despite the advice of the sa- 
vants who visited the town with the Brit- 
ish Association in 1846, to “go on,” Sir 
Roderick Murchison being among those 
who inspected the works and a carefully 
kept diagram of the geological formation 
passed through, and who, speaking on the 
spot, said, from his special experience of 
Hampshire, “that there was a subterra- 
nean river flowing beneath them, there 
could be no sort of doubt,” in 1851 the 
well was closed. 

The town not being content with its 
water-supply, which practically comes 
from the Itchen River, after passing Win- 
chester and several villages on its course 
to the Southampton Water, and the ques- 
tion coming before the corporation again 
coincident with the recent visit of the 
British Association, advantage was taken 
of its presence once more to ventilate the 
subject. As the result, the corporation 
have resolved to spend a sum of one 
thcusand pounds or more experimentally 
in continuing the boring, it being believed 
that it will be necessary to go no deeper 
than from two hundred and twenty to 
three hundred and twenty feet more in 
order to reach the lower greensand; the 
upper greensand, the geologists aver, 
being only from twenty to fifty feet below 
the boring, and the upper greensand and 
the gault but from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet each in thickness. 

The preliminary preparations for con- 
tinuing the experiments have proved more 
favorable than even the most sanguine 
had hoped. When the well was opened, 
everything was found as it was left thirty- 
one years ago, the difference being that 
the water had risen somewhat higher, and 
had reached the staging where the boring- 
tools were fixed, forty feet from the sur- 
face. Atthe request of the underground 
temperature committee of the British 
Association, two local gentlemen, on the 
well being opened, descended to this 
stage, and, to their great delight, found 
the bore practically unchoked to withina 





hundred feet of the bottom, which in their 
opinion consists of a deposit of ooze. 
The association had forwarded for the | 
experiment a Negretti and Zambra’s min- | 
ing thermometer, inclosed in a copper | 
case, and specially tested and corrected. | 
To protect this instrument, and also as a/| 
sinking-weight to carry it through any | 


possible obstructions in the bore-shaft, it | 


was placed in am elongated perforated 
tubular case, attached to about fourteen 
pounds of metal, with a conical termina- 
tion downwards. This being attached to 
one of Sir William Thomson’s patent sea- 
sounding registers, carrying three hun- 
dred fathoms of steel wire and registers, 
was placed in the mouth of the bore- 
shaft; and for upwards of fourteen min- 
utes, with but several slight obstructions 
in the upper chalk, passed steadily down 
to twelve hundred and ten feet, where, the 
chalk ooze being met with, it was thought 
advisable to take the thermometrical ob- 
servations. The temperature of the air 
being forty-nine degrees Fahrenheit, and 
of the surface-water in the well fifty-five 
degrees Fahrenheit, the temperature at 
the bottom, after thirty-five minutes’ stay, 
when the hauling-up began, was registered 
as seventy-two degrees Fahrenheit, or 
twenty-three degrees above that of the 
outer air. The eventual result, with the 
interesting facts dependent on it, cannot 
now be long delayed, though the con- 
tractor for continuing the work, having 
cleared the bore apparently to its bottom, 
has come upon an obstruction which, for 
the moment, he seems unable to pene- 
trate, and special professional advice is 
being sought in the matter. 


From The Spectator. 
A SUMMER DAY’S JOURNEY. 


A FEW days ago, a party of English 
folks, three of whom were ladies, went (by 
Visp and St. Nicklaus) from Geneva to 
Zermatt, with the intention, after making 
a short sojourn there, of returning by the 
road they had come. They had no idea 
of doing anothing more adventurous in 
the way of climbing than going up the 
Gorner Grat, a feat that men sometimes 
perform on mule-back, and women in a 
chaise a porteur. But it is hardly possi- 
ble to do so much, —to behold, near at 
hand, the “dark, frowning beauties ” of 
the Matterhorn, the glittering peaks of 
the Dent Blanche, the Cima di Jazi, Cas- 
tor and Pollux, and the Dufourspitze ; the 
imposing masses of the Monte Rosa, the 
Breithorn, the Rothhorn, the Weissthor, 
and the Matterjoch, — without wanting to 
go further and see more; and it did not 
require much solicitation on the part of a 
guide, who bore the picturesque and pe- 
culiarly Swiss name of Aufdenblattern, to 
persuade the men of the party to attempt 
the ascent of the Breithorn. Then some- 
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body suggested that we might cross over | mules. As we went on, the sky, which at 
the Théodule Pass, into the Val Tour-| two o-clock was clear and lighted up by a 
nanche, and return to Geneva by Aosta! brilliant moon, became overcast, the 
and the Great St. Bernard. The guide-| moon disappeared, and the sun remained 
books said that the journey presented no|invisible. Only once was his position 
serious difficulty, and that it was often un-| marked in the eastern horizon, by a pur- 
dertaken by ladies, who generally rode to| ple haze; then all was gloomy again, dark 
the foot of the great Théodule glacier, | clouds stretched from peak to peak with- 
whence the walk to the inn at Le Breuil| out a single break, and the Matterhorn, 
is under five hours. This proposition! Rothhorn, Breithorn, and Lyskamm were 
finding general acceptance, it was re-| hidden in a sombre haze. Shortly after 
solved accordingly; but Aufdenblattern | crossing the brawling Furggenbach, we 
being of opinion that the ascent of the | entered a wild and wind-swept ravine, and 
Breithorn and the Matterjoch (Théodule) | from the mist that rolied down its sides 
on consecutive days might be too much, | there came a few flakes of snow, an omi- 
we arranged to substitute for the former | nous bode of which, however, the guides 
excursion a visit to the Schwarz-See and | made light; they still thought that the 
the Hérnli. ‘If we felt equal to it,” said | day, if not brilliant, would be sufficiently 
the guide, *‘ we could ascend the Breithorn | fine to admit of the Matterjoch being 
from the Matterjoch, and still reach Le| crossed in comfort. After riding and 
Breuil the same evening.” Going down | walking some three hours, we reached a 
the Riffelberg, we met a German student | point — about thirty minutes from the foot 
and an American tourist (whose acquain-| of the great Théodule glacier — where, 
tance we had made at the Mont Cervin|as the snow lay rather deep in the hol- 
Hétel), accompanied by a guide, and| lows, it became necessary to dismiss the 
equipped for an Alpine excursion. They|mules. They had scarcely gone when it 
were on their way to the Riffel Hotel,| began to snow in real earnest, and we 
where they were to stay the night, and | found it desirable to take refuge under an 
start the following morning for the Breit-| overhanging rock, and there discuss what 
horn. They expected to be back at Zer-| was best to be done, — whether we should 
matt the next afternoon. advance or retreat. Aufdenblattern 

All this time the weather, if not bril-| thought we had better retreat. If the 
liant, was passable, but Thursday, July| party were composed exclusively of 
19th, began gloomily, and ended with | guides and experienced mountaineers, he 
rain. At the Schwarz-See a few flakes of | said, he would advise going on; seeing, 
snow fell; the Matterhorn was barely | however, that we had ladies with us, the 
visible, and the Hérnli so shrouded in| more prudent course was to return to 
mist, that we did not think it worth while | Zermatt. So we left the shelter of the 
to gotothe top. In the evening we held | friendly rock and set our faces towards 
a consultation with the guides as to the|the valley; but we had not gone far when 
feasibility of our projected journey. | the wind fell somewhat, the snow abated, 
Both thought the morrow would be fine;| and the signs became so much more fa- 
the barometer, though low, was steady, | vorable that the two guides, after a long 
and it was finally decided that if it did| discussion, came to the conclusion that 
not rain, we should rise at two, and start|we might safely resume our journey. 
at three. Everything was ordered ac-| The Théodule hut was only two-and-a- 
cordingly, and, the skies being propitious, | half hours distant, it would surely be fine 
the night-porter roused us a few minutes | for that time, and once there, we should 
before two. Half an hour later, we were | have food, fire, and shelter. On this we 
breakfasting by candle-light, and at three | retraced our steps a second time, and 
sharp all was ready for astart. Our party | were soon climbing a steep snow-slope; 
consisted of three ladies on mules, three| and after toiling up a _boulder-strewn 
men on foot, two guides, andaporter. In| moraine, we reached the foot of the gla- 
ordinary circumstances, one guide would|cier. Then the weather became bad 
have been enough; but as one or two of | again, and the further we went the worse 
the ladies might possibly require help in| it grew. But we were now four hours 
crossing the glaciers, Aufdenblattern had | from Zermatt, only two from the hut, and 
suggested that it would be well to take a | it was easier to go on than to go back; 
second guide, and the sequel proved the | and we went on, — on through the blind- 
wisdom of the precaution. ling snow, which the fierce foehn drove 

We walked fast, occasionally taking a right in our faces, down our necks, and 


near cut, and always keeping up with the | up ourcoat-sleeves. Every hundred yards 
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or so we turned to draw breath and rest a 
few minutes on our alpenstocks. Six of 
the party were roped together, one of the 
guides leading; the other guide brought 
up the rear with a lady who required all 
his help. The view before and behind did 
not extend more than fifty yards ; nothing 
could be seen but snow, and as the mist 
settled down more and more, the guides 
seemed to grow uncertain as to their 
whereabouts. They stopped, looked anx- 
iously round, and tried the echo. It was 
an anxious moment; for to more than one 
of the party afew hours’ exposure to that 
biting blast and blinding snow might have 
been fatal. But a few minutes later an 
upright stick which served as a guide-post 
was perceived, then the dark rocks of the 
Little Matterhorn loomed dimly through 
snow and cloud, and Aufdenblattern 
cheered us with the hope that in half an 
hour more we should reach the hut. But 
the pull up to the hut was the hardest of 
all. The path was steep, the snow lay in 
wreaths, at every step we sank up to the 
knees, the wind felt like a wall, andif the 
hut had been an hour further off, some of 
us might never have reached it at all. At 
the door we met the German student and 
the Americantraveller. They had utterly 
failed in their attempt to ascend the 
Breithorn, been nearly lost in a snow- 
storm, and, unable to get down to Zer- 
matt, had passed the night in the hut. 
They had seen us coming, and were now 


hurrying away in order to take advantage 
of the track we had made, before it be- 
came obliterated by the snow. The hut, 
in reality a small axuderge, is about sixteen 
feet by ten; at either end of it there is a 
small bedroom, each containing three 
beds; and after thawing our beards, 
which were frozen solid, and getting some- 
thing to eat, most of us went to bed, 
while our clothes were dried. 

Until four o’clock in the afternoon the 
storm continued with undiminished vio- 
lence, and there seemed every probability 
of our having to pass the night in the 
auberge; but at length the snow ceased, 
the wind went down, the sun came out, 
and the guides urged us to profit by the 
lucid interval to get down to Le Breuil. 
The crossing of the Lower Théodule 
glacier was not unpleasant, for though the 
snow lay deep, the descent was easy and 
the view superb. But we had not left the 
glacier-foot many minutes when the heav- 
ens were again darkened, mists clothed 
the mountain-tops and rose up from the 
ravines, the rain came down in torrents, 
and we reached the Hotel du Mont Cervin, 
at Le Breuil, wet to the skin, yet safe and 
sound. In the salon of the little inn, we 
found, sitting before a blazing fire, three 
Englishmen, who had been beaten in an 
attempt to reach Zermatt by the Cime 
Blanche, — and so ended our summer 
day’s journey. 





Jack Kercn’s KiTcHEN, NEWGATE. —In 
its two large caldrons the hangman boiled, in 
a compound of tar, pitch, and oil, the limbs of 
those who were executed and quartered for 
treason, before fixing them upon the spikes 
at London Bridge and the city gates. The 
“kitchen” was situated between the female 
debtors’ ward above and a wretched cell, 
“Tangier,” beneath, In a lower depth still, 
underground and unlighted, was the Stone 
Hold. “Built and paved with stone, without 
beds or any other sort of protection from the 
cold, this dreadful hole, accounted the most 
dark and dismal in the prison, was made the 
receptacle of such miserable wretches as could 
not pay the customary fees.” The Lower 
Ward adjoined the Stone Hold, “though in 
what degree of latitude it was situated,” says 
Ned Ward, with a happy neglect of geometri- 
cal precision, “I cannot positively demon- 
strate, unless it lay ninety degrees beyond the 
north pole; for instead of being dark there 
but half the vear, it is dark all the year round.” 
The main building, facing the Old Bailey, in- 
cluded the master’s side, the common side, 





and the Press Yard. The last-named division 
—which must not be confounded with the 
press-room —was situated behind Phoenix 
Court. It was devoted to State offenders, and 
to criminals who could be mulcted for their 
accommodation, So lucrative proved the 
profits derived from this source that Pitt, the 
governor, who was tried for high treason, but 
acquitted, on the charge of aiding Forster’s 
escape after the “’15,” had paid £5,000 for 
the privilege of farming the Press Yard. One 
of the Jacobites who was incarcerated at that 
period avers that a greater sum was charged 
for one room there than would have paid the 
rent of the best house in St. James’s Square 
or Piccadilly for several years. Some dark 
and ill-ventilated wards below the ground-level 
composed the common side—the ordinary 
quarters for both malefactors and poor debtors. 
Two rooms, the Waterman’s Hall and My 
Lady’s Hold, were allotted to the female pris- 
oners. From the former, being near the 
postern in the gate, they were permitted to 
beg, like the male felons, and in the same 
manner, of the passers-by. 


London Society. 











